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The Case of Mr. Carden—By Robert W. Chambers 
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The Right Car at the Right Price 


right and stays right 


ne 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Branches 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Model 14, $1,750 
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W. L. Douglas 
$350 & $390 SHOES us 


W. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price 
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W.L. DOUGLAS MAKES AND SELLS MORI 
MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 


REWARD to anyone who can 
$10,000 disprove this statement : 





If I could take you é rive ies 
at Brockton, Mass, an t it ure 
with which every pair of mad i 
realize why W. L. D ) ar re t 
make, why they hok t wear 
longer, and areof greater intrinsic value than any 
other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day 

W.L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School and 
Dress Shoes $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50 


CAUTION 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 7, Brockton, Mass. 
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to Cut 
You. 
“Opens 
like a 
Book. 
Washes 
like a 
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Razor Complete, With 24 Sharp Biades, 
In Handsome Leather Case, $5.00 
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United States Safety Razor Cc Mich 
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Romeo and the Problem Play 


NE of the most persistent and con- 

spicuous of first-nighters is a certain 
little lawyer who has achieved notoriety 
in the divorce courts, especially as promoter 
of what Harrison Grey Fiske once called the 
theatrical marry-go-round. On the first 
night of the Marlowe-Sothern production 
of Romeo and Juliet he was on hand with a 
party of and made manifest his 
knowledge of the text by re pe ating the most 
familiar passages half a line ahead of the 
actors, in a nasal and rasping voice, the 


ruests, 


product of a life of court-wrangling. Thus 
while Miss Marlowe was saving, with the 
utmost vocal harmony, ‘A rose by any 


other name,”’ he would be whispering, to 
the discomfiture of those who 

would smell as sweet Presently one of 
his party said: ‘‘Do they get married 
and after a brief he answered 
“No.”” Then, with a belief in matrimony 
apparently unsullied, he added You 
know, it’s a tragedy. During the scene in 
Juliet's room, the guest exclaimed: “My, 
but ain't it an awful play! I'd no sooner 
think of taking my little sister to see it than 
I'd think of taking her to Letty.” Such is 
the fate of Shakespe are on Broadway ! 


sal 


near, 


hesitation 


Nerves and Mr. Mansfield 


T IS not to be denied that Richard Mans- 

field has, to say the least, an unusual 
temper; but most of the stories about him 
have been exaggerated in reporting them 
and many of them are undoubtedly made of 
whole cloth. 

Miss Margaret Anglin, as is well known, 
began in his company with only a few lines 
tospeak; and when the leading lady proved 
inadequate he gave her the part, saying 
“You look intelligent. Try 
do with it.””. This was the real beginning of 
Miss Anglin’s career. But presently Mans- 
field offended her, and she sent him her 
resignation. Her friends pleaded with her 


what you can 


to reconsider the step, and advised her to 
hold on; but she was obdurate 





By-and-by A. M. Palmer, ther 
field's 
branch 

You know, * he said M 
ery nerve 
Tell Mr. Mansfield 
torted, ‘‘that lama ver ‘ is Womal 

Mr. Mansfield saw int and made 

Phat ishow M Anglin car 


play Roxane in Cyrano de Ber 


Mr. Ma 


manager, appeared with the 


us Mar 


apoiogi1 


Theatrical Advertising 


( NE hundred and tif performance a 
long run for any play, but people w 


in theatrical management are of the opi: 





n Man and Supern would have 
ister he Seasor! out 1 ‘ pr yn 
Advertised rhe most talked-of play of th 
vear, it began by crowding the huge Hudson 
Theatre to the doors; but it was noticed 
that the audiences were almost exclusivel 
composed of people of intelligence and 
fashion who were presumably already ac- 
quainted with Shaw When this pul 
was exhausted the attendance sudder 


dwindled 





create a new public ul ash 
barrels were neglected he of the 
press agent Was not heard in the Sunday 
paper. Even the announcement of the close 
of the run was inaudibly whis] tead 


of being shouted like the usual 
gone!”’ 
rhe fact that the play has a strong popu 
lar appeal is scarcely to be questions 
spite of the fact that the farcical character 


and action are inspired | the abstruse pl 


losophy of Nietzsche \ dramatic erit 
wishing to test Its attraction for the unedu- 
cated, sent his Swedish maid and 


her } } 
**T couldn't help laughing 
“She up her mind 


is the ver- 
that she wa 
d when he ran awa\ 


nother and ct 


dict. made 
going to marry him, ar 
in his automobile she got 
him till she caught him! 

rhe critic is now fearful that 


ample will lose him an 


the ex 


excellent servant 
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Meantime, next to nothing was done to 
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SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE 


Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St hicago 
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The laside of a Ralston Shoe is NOT LIKE 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 
SPRING STYLE BOOK 


Ralston Health 


Shoemakers 
985 Main St., Campelio( Brockton), Mass. 














Concerning Popular Novels 


2 = IME notable books have had their initial publication in this 
KJ magazine. The best of Owen Wister’s V7rg7nian appeared 
serially in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Harold Frederic’s 
The pate Place, Frank Spearman's Daughter of a AMagnate, 
Frank Norris’ Zhe Pil, Alfred Henry Lewis’ 7he Boss, Jack 
London's The Call of the Wild, David Graham Phillips’ 7he Cost, 

es and Egerton Castle’s Rose of the World, Mr. Lorimer’s 

fers from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son —these and many 
1 


novels, listed among the books of the year, 


peared serially in our ma 
readers have manifested an extraordinary amount of in- 
miplete Amorist, whi has just come to an 
more to thei 
ale, 


a 
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The Fighting Chance 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
R bert W. 


~ 


girl in it who ts the most fascinating, the most in- 
in modern fiction. To find her counterpart one 


k to Thackeray's Beatrix 


*hambers’ 


will begin next week. 
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soiled 

col l ar 

spoils a 

man’s ap- 

pearance, no mat- 

terhow immaculate the restof his 
attire, so brassy eyelets mar the 
appearance of the finest shoe. 


Diamond Fast Color Ey enn 
cannot wear rie because thie 
whether in ack or color 
solid color 

They do not grow old 
with wear, but retain th 
new appearance throughout the 
of the shoes 

The only way 
evelet in your shoe is going to remain 
new, even when the sh , Is to 
look for this litt 
mark. It is foune 

very Diamond Fast Color E yelet - 
but is so small that you must 


close t a it 


free 


United Fast Color Eyelet Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Original and Only Genuine 


ONKLIN 


Self- Filling Pen 


CONKLIN PEN 


CONKLIN PEN 


Sold by dealers everywhere 
THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 
514, 516, 518 Jefferson Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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The Game in Which it Has its Minimum Value 


DISSERTATION upon this sub- 
ject must necessarily partake 
of the peripatetic nature of this 

most precarious endeavor. Betting 
laughs at all laws except the one law 
of chance; and the law of chance, 
reduced to formula, is as misleading as anything else founded on sophistry Everyb 
knows the devastating sinfulness of betting when one loses; a sermon 
that overtakes the home of the broken gambler would be like carrying coals to Newcastle 
It is this very loss that makes gambling in actuality a sin i 
and say that what is one man’s gain is another man's loss, expresses the thing in a nut- 
shell. So, it being established by eve r-present precedent that a gambling loss is 
the chief aim of these limited notes will lie in the direction of 
of this uncreative endeavor, betting, toward the goal of emptines 
All betting is gambling, though all gambling is not betting enough, the 
most highly-developed animal, man, is the only animal that gambk It is the high 
intelligence that lends itself to this most foolish form of aequisition, and acquisition is the 
governing principle of all animal life. There 
foolish as gambling. Necessarily, it must mean loss to some human where there is gain 
to another. It creates nothing except a fevered desire; it never satisties, because the 
passion it creates grows like a colony of pestilential bacteria. Gambling is the direct 
cause of most of the bank failures, and is responsible for the downfall of at 
nine-tenths of the defaulters It ruins it ; and at the 
end leaves its devotees wrecked physically, morally, and, most surely, financially. 
In this statement of matters connected 
with gambling it i 
icularly with t 
Lately I asked 


plunger himself 


) dy 
ipon the misery 
to reverse the old aphorisn 

a sin, 


howing the inevitable trend 


Strangel 


is no other form of human endeavor so 


least 


homes; saps young lives 


my office to deal more 


horses 
tiff 


pa etting on race 


a large owner 
what he thought of race- 
He answered to the point 
Betting is a luxury; 


as 


betting 


a man isa fool to 
seek it 
We were seated in a big hotel on Fifth 
Avenue, and he added 
* Betting is a luxury, just as living here 
I can go over to Broadway and get a 
meal for half the money, but I like to have 
it here because I can afford it.”’ 
] asked another man in that same hotel 
one of the most prominent race-men in 
America, a man who is in the racing game 
to make money —if he still found betting 
on the hors®s a profitable game 


as a means of income.” 


18 ; 


I have quit betting,” he said; ‘‘it is 
too difficult now to pick winner I made 
money out of racing in the old days; thers 


would t 


would 


only five or six horses ina race, | 
the best horse entered, and 
could back him heavily. Now 
have from ten to twenty horse 
together from all parts of the 
they have never met before, and the w 
m that ever handled a thoroughbred 
can't tell which is the best, to say nothing 
of accidents, bad Starts, poor jocke vs, lack 
Really Believes that He is About to do You a of condition Ah!’ my friend threw 
up his hands dramatically I 


have 
you will 
coming 
country 
est 


an 





Service, and Imparts the “Sure Thing” whocan pick 


By W. A. FRASER 








Ll used t 


think | knew 





them come 
thing about it, but now a man who 
bets except for the fun of it isa fool 
In my own experience | have ob 
erved this utter abscnee of abilit 
to forecast the result of a race on the 
part of owners, trainers and jockey men on the inside who should know A few 
pecific instances might istrate th Perhaps if | could give names it might 
strengthen the evidence, but, obviously, this would be ungraciou 
One bright r 1 l wa tanding on the club lawn of a race-course beside an 
owner as his horse went to the post for a race I said to him | « the look of your 
horse; I think I'll go down and have a bet on hit 
| have laid ten to one against hin ! he a i te 
So IL remained where I 1 ind Saw the horse in que nw I ler I And as he 
returned to the judge's box the gentleman who had backed the hor h the ! 
came with a radiant face for his money 
Once in the paddock at Mor Pa | was talkir wit! I f the ul raul A the 
a well-made chestnut two-year-old passed. I remarked to the trair 
7 like the make ol that | he look in i igt Wil rat t tl 
National Stallion Rac: Do you know anything about hi 
I ought to—he's int abl He A pr ! t M it he ha 4 
chance in this stake compar It r t he | vorked at we 
The colt won handily by two lengt} ind 1 i 
I remember a curious incident that } 
pened to Lord W lliam Bere | 
now, that illustrates how the tle God of 
C} , poter } he cor 
bi re of w ra met 
il Labi vere thr 
Arabs suclid, Silver Ta ind Lanne 
cost Each of these had sey ite owner 
and the three were irtir n one race 
On Calcutta form, in fact on all for the 


race seemed to be between Lord Willian 
Euclid and the Maharajah of 
Arab, Young Re In the 
Euclid and Young Revenge werea 
price, while Lannercost was twenty 


Jhods pore’s 
betting 


enge 


to ome 


The Government House part tne 

tary and the civil service people of Luck 
now, led by Lord William, poured their 
rupees into the laps of the bookmakers or 





Euclid until the Knights of the Pencil 
vere forced to pux up the shu 

The jockeys on Silver Tail and I 
cost received instructions to make Uhe 
running as fast and a I could, to 
the end that Young migt , 
killed off, and Euclid, complacently ga 


wake 


loping along in the 


companions, Was to come away and winat 


the finish But he didn't! That was a 


um in geometry that didn’t work out 
Lannercost, under the inspiration of h 

jockey, took up the running with avid 
it 'wo lengths, four lengths—a dozen 


He Answered 





Have Laid Ten to One Against Him, Myself,”’ 


with a Pitying Smile 








He Can Get You Ten to One in the Stand-Ring —“* Outside” 


lengths at the mile he was in front. The race was a mile 
and a half, and all up the home-stretch Lannercost’s jockey 
was looking over his shoulder for the redeemer of the offi- 
al shekels; but the shekels were most effectually burned 
up, for Lannercost galloped under the wire two lengths to 
the good 
Another incident of racing in the land of Mahatmas: 
The Rajah of Jhodepore owned an Australian horse 
named Gold Ring that was quite unbeatable at steeple- 
cliasing. Somehow by the aid of that most treacherous 
piece of mechanism, a stop watch, and sundry corrobora- 
tive evidence of stable companions, Gold Ring developed 
into a sure thing for the ‘‘ Viceroy’s Cup,” the great race 
of India, which is a mile and a quarter on the flat. 
All Hinduism was down to its last anna on Gold Ring to 


win the big race. I am afraid that even the sahibs of 
Calcutta, infected by the extraordinary confidence of the 
trainer, postohited their salary prospects in a desire to get 
the price of a trip home to England When the ‘‘\ iceroy s 
Cup”’ was run it was discovered that the most extraordi- 
nary mistake in al! racing had been made, for Gold Ring 
simply couldn't live with the other horses, and was beaten 
off 


The turf career of the Marquis of Hastings is a matter of 





vas little more than a boy when he made hi 

ecessful plunges; then the tiny cube of fate 

| meadeuceorat , and the Vast estate was 
swallowed up, and the Marquis died an exile, broken on the 





wheel of fortune In fact, his fate is the fate in varied 








d and ninety-nine out of everv thou- 





if nine hune 
at cast aside the true order of existence, which is a 
of earnest endeavor, for the alluring temptation 


to get rich quick and without effort 





The Hunch Triumphant 


P' RSONALLY I know of but one real success in the 


betting world, that of the famous plunger who died 


a year ago. His success was due to some extraordinary 
nstinet that caused him to bet fearlessly and without 
valid reason at times, and again refrain from speculation 
for days and days. In spite of all stories to the contrary, 
he had really no regular system; he rarely listened to ad- 
vice. True, he had in his employ a close observer of 
horses, but often he wagered heavily in direct opposition 


to this man’s advice, even to the advice of his trainer 

I remember once standing with him in the race-paddock 
vhen his trainer advised him to bet on one of the horses in 
their stable: but the plunger said, in his dr decisive 
oice 

This horse is a bad one and hasn't a ghost of a chance 

He was right; the thoroughbred in question was beaten 
aecisiveiyv. 

Once | said to thi 


addition to turf literat 


speculator It would be an 





you Were to write a book upon 
this great game 

He answered If | were to write a book about racing, 
and tell the truth, nobody would ever go near a race-course 
agalil 

We were sitting on the broad veranda of a big hotel in 
Saratoga, and it was a mild, heavy, sensuous summer 
evening; perhaps it was this atmospheric sedative that 
affected the plunger’'s spirits, for he became retrospective, 
communicative. To me, receptive, his talk discovered a 
fine sensibility, a character that in a different environment 
would have been of the highest order. Some reference to 
his success brought forth the remark that he was troubled 
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over it, because no doubt it had ruined thousands. ‘‘ Even 
the boys I used to work with seek to emulate my example,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and they go broke. I know it, because I’ve had 
to stake many of them time and again. It’s their own 
fault, but how can I refuse?”’ 

His remarkable success led to suspicion, and suspicion 
developed into a condemnatory ruling. Of the facts of 
the case I know as little as perhaps some of his judges, but 
one thing is certain, that his great winnings could not have 
been due to crooked methods, for no man can succeed in 
actual racing by pitting an ability for crooked work against 
the combined wisdom and watchfulness of the Jockey Club 
and racing men generally. In fact, there is no known 
method, crooked or straight, that will prevail against the 
great percentage of chance. Others have observed as 
closely as he did, they have been as good judges, as fearless 
in betting, and they have failed —hundreds of them. His 
solitary example was one of those peculiar variations of 
the rule that establishes it; an inexplicable something 
guided him, for which there is no explanation. He could 
not loan his talisman to another, he could not impart his 
method; those who sought to follow fell by the wayside; 
and he would have at once advised any one against betting. 

Indeed, every big owner of race-horses, every pool-room 
keeper, every bookmaker, if he feel his responsibility to a 
friend sufficiently to give truthful advice, will say, if asked: 
‘Leave it alone —you can't beat them.” 

The pool-room keepers and the bookmakers depend 
upon the large percentage in their favor. With all their 
enormous expenses, these gentlemen make considerable 
money. Theirs is more or less of a commercial transaction, 
depending for its profits upon this same percentage, which 
is about the only reasonably sure thing in racing, and, 
consequently, this percentage must be against the backer. 
It is greater, more reliable than his judgment, and in the 
end must be more steadfast than any luck he may have. 
The backer usually pits his judgment against the knowl- 
edge of, say for convenience’ sake, ten others. This is too 
precarious an arrangement for a man of commerce like 
the bookmaker. He takes refuge in his percentage, and, 
so long as he sticks to that, generally makes money. 

But even the bookmaker or the pool-room keeper has the 
gambling taint in his blood, and sometimes plays both ends 
against the middle; he lays against the horses in his book, 
and backs them on the side like any other full-fleeced lamb 
looking for a shearing. And, like the eager get-rich-quick 
victim that comes down out of the stand, the backing 
bookmaker generally gets shorn. 


Four Years’ Betting —$ 250,000 Loss 


ATELY I met in the rotunda of the Hoffman House 

4 one of the shrewdest race-track followers of the day. 
I asked him how he had been going on since I had seen 
him last. 

He replied: ‘I’ve quit; I’ve lost $250,000 in four years 

I can't beat them.” 

This man had at his command the best knowledge 
obtainable on the race-course, and vet that percentage of 
chance was too strong for him. That he had ‘‘quit’’ was 
just something said; it didn’t mean anything, for, inevi- 
tably, next summer he will again essay the impossible. 

That is the terrible quality of this ineradicable virus. 
Once in the blood it is there to stay. Even losses are but a 
spur, pricking the loser to get even; and should the ‘‘even”’ 
come, an elated feeling that the tide has turned will inspire 
the victim with a desire to conquer chance. 

Professional gamesters know with complacency that a 
betting man will hammer his ill luck, plunge more reck- 
lessly as he loses, and will retrench and draw back as he 
wins, fearing to lose what he has already gained. The 
bookmaker and the faro-bank dealer know this weakness of 
human nature; they count it an asset, an indeterminate 
part of their ultimate percentage. 

An amusing incident—or a profitable incident as it 
turned out to be- in the matter of a bookmaker turning 
backer came under my observation at Morris Park two 
Vears ago. 

This bookmaker gave his runner a large sum of money, 
telling him to back a certain horse in the other books. The 
layer-of-odds had got most exclusive information about 
this very ‘good thing,”’ and in his anxiety to retain the 
secret he gave his order in a low, though hurried -voice. 
The horse was at a short price, but the runner, by some 
chance, darted away with the name of some other horse in 
his mind 

He was delighted to find that the other Knights of the 
Pencil laid him twenty to one about the good thing, and 
laid it with extreme satisfaction. He got the money all 
on without difficulty. But when he returned to his prin- 
cipal and told of his success, to his astonishment and 
chagrin he was rated most emphatically as the silliest 
creature that ever wore long ears, for he had backed the 
wrong horse — a horse that hadn't a chance on earth. The 
race was about to start, but the runner was driven forth to 
see if he could get the bets off. He was only laughed at; 
the men who had taken his money on the ‘wrong ‘un”’ 
“stood pat.” 
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Then the race was run, the horse he had picked up out 
of the dark won, and his employer carried the money home 
in a cab. 

Once more wisdom had succumbed to that erratic 
monkey-on-a-stick, Chance. 

One would think that the possession of this per cent. 
advantage, with the continual transference of thousands 
through its possessor’s hands, would be satisfying to the 
most ardent officer of the chance god, but, strangely 
enough, it isnot. At Saratoga any one may see any night 
these same men of percentage, the bookmakers, up against 
the faro bank essaying the impossible — pitting their luck 
against the very advantage that is their own stock-in-trade. 

I recall speaking to a successful owner in New Yerk, and 
saying to him: ‘‘I remember the droll way in which you 
used to drift into the room at the club in Saratoga, non- 
chalantly drop a fifty-dollar bill upon the red or the black, 
and, if it won, saunter casually away.” 

“Yes,”’ the man answered, with a retrospective look in 
his eye, ‘‘that gentle caper cost me a matter of eighty 
thousand dollars one night. I had a couple of hours to 
wait for a train about midnight; I had no intention of 
playing, but I did, and quit eighty-thousand-loser. That 
was enough for me—-too much; I am quite satisfied that 
I can’t beat it.” 

This true happening that came to a man of iron nerve, 
a man long schooled in the ethics of betting, illustrates the 
futility of demarcated lines in betting governing the ad- 
vance or retreat of a human being. There comes always, 
soon or late, the impulse to go through the barrier of resolve, 
and generally that time is one of desolating misfortune. 


The Ardency of Ignorance 


NACHRONISTICALLY, the man least qualified to 
pick winners is generally the most ardent in betting, 
risking his dollars in confirmation of his superior judgment. 
The trainers in big stables should have knowledge of 
possible winners if such prescience is not altogether vision- 
ary; but, as a matter of fact, these men rarely, if ever, 
bet--they realize that it is too difficult a proposition. 

Probably the most competent judge of the possibilities 
of race-horses in America is Vosburgh, the handicapper. 
He never bets. He is astrictly honorable man, and it may 
be argued that his official position would restrain him 
from this indulgence, but, independent of this considera- 
tion, he knows that it isa hopeless pursuit. Ask him and 
he will tell you so. 

That seems rather a strong argument: Vosburgh, the 
official handicapper, the closest observer of race-horses in 
America, and gifted with rare intuition, could not make a 
success of backing horses, and yet an office clerk, or a 
waiter in a hotel, seeing the horses perhaps one day in the 
vear, will filter his wages in day after day in a futile en- 
deavor to accomplish that which is impossible to the best- 
posted racing man in America. 

There is great, real enjoyment to be had from owning and 
racing thoroughbreds; and no doubt the most satisfying 
form of this exhilarating pleasure comes to the owner who 
races for sheer love of the sport and the horse, and does not 
bet. I have known several such, and they fairly reveled 
in the enthralling interest of this kingly sport. They knew 
no aftermath of the self-revilement of judgment that comes 
so often to the unwise plunger. A good horse beaten who 
would win some other day — that was a panaceatic thought 
to offset te mporary disappointme nt. 





Rated Most Emphatically as the Silliest Creature that 
Ever Wore Long Ears 
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One could go on indefinitely relating out of a varied Oh, yves,’’ he answered i'll find I i 1 
experience incidents illustrating the absurdity of playing field, having his two bob on backed with | I ‘ 
first past the post.’’ An interesting volume could be l expressed my astonishment, alr neredul ha " antia } 
filled with crisp stories of this order. 1 remember one information was quite accurate. Mr. K ha n pers” th he 
striking example of a man who was Fate's plaything. He most emphatically broken ' pam 
had every attribute necessary for a successful turf plunger I met him within a week on Regent Street, st h | They rea ise the be ’ 
chief of these qualities, | fancy, was a silent tongue. I gentlemanly manner and very little else, excey } of one hor wht B 
knew him fora year as Mr. D lived in the same hotel dominant passion, for he had the strongest 1 the result of 1 \ 
with him in London; talked with him often, and all th of a tip on ‘‘Chacornac”’ for a race that da man might as w ! 
time not aware that he was Mr. k , one of the most recatingly requested the loan of five ] ds ur t} me gratis from tl 
successful racing men on the English turf. He had be« horse had wor fut tl 
a solicitor in the city, but some successes on the turf But luck was still dead against him, for “‘Cha pa ‘ 
caused him to withdraw from his profession, and devote ran second fact that th , 
his time entirely to racing, adopting the name of K No be 
After I became acquainted with him as the turf-man, tw The Pool-Room F.vi) , nowled ' ' 
I saw him win $50,000 on a single race tl ipatior f } 
He was a picturesque figure in the club enclosure. Tall a persons are aware of the le expa yn t } 
studious of face, quiet of manner and dress, he would go bettir Nearly every hotel has i handbook , } ‘ 1 ba } Hy 
down the line of bookmakers, as they stood against the either within the hotel or within easy react The ha | dollar 
fence that separated Tattersall’s ring from the club lawn book man is one who takes bets from a the hot with ar 
betting-book in hand. There would bea quiet word passed if he knows him, or through the medium of a waiter or f } | 
a nod of the head, and the pencil would record the wager emplovec He may be connected with the roo! ’ of } good | : 
And if the horse he had backed won, Monday at the Victoria) making a book on his own account: and the lds he la now One |} ft t ‘ 
Club would witness a heavy settling in Mr. kK favor are governed by the newspaper returt f the track bettir they f 1 their t lis f bu i 
One morning | spoke to Mr kK as he was about to called starting price His profits are large } ause } ) is it —aT factad the f " , 
leave the hotel on his way to the Newmarket races We expenses are but persona but } entels mited +} ‘ to f — ‘ 
talked of the Cesarowitch, the great long-distance hand- perhaps not more than one or two hors ‘ M out of | ‘ 
icap, and quite casually I remarked [ suppose your him for a race; so, in professional phraseology, he cat Tha I ’ | 
mare P - has no chance?” “get around on his book.”” ‘‘ Getting around on the bo tout has but a ul har the Me 
He answered, in his quiet, even voice: ‘‘On the contra means, practically, that no matter which hors« ns th ui Caugt } I ’ ai 
I expect her to win; she’s a hundred to one in the betting bookmaker ns on h percentage he be on the caugt ! ! ike ] ind ! ‘ 
and you had better have five pounds on. If she wins, | more than covering the pay-out on the winnet It’s re niously landed on t itside t} ’ 
shall land an enormous stake.’ a great game — for the bookmaker In this resp Ami iis f | ‘ 
k 's mare ran second in a field of about thirty, and A tout is the self-appointed drummer-up of bu f ( i i Engl i t i 
was beaten by a dark horse that a sapient trainer had kept bookmaker Ostensibly he the fnend of the bettor did a hundred , 1 } { mpant «a 
more or less bottled up tor two vez ality, he a iluat vent I ne iyer-ol | nt \ it 
hat was a matter of a dozen years since. Three years tout’'s real busin find a backer for every } e train a i } 
ago at Kempton Park I asked a racing man if Mr. k race, sharing the pr e man who | i irriage | ‘ f ‘ ) 
was still on the turf the wint And tl r hat the boo A 





THE GODDESS GIRL 


ROM the terrace, through th Georgie Drives Hearts in Tandem aie 


French window, came Georgie 
sunburnt and in flannels, to 


fling himself into an easy chair facing N t's A i { ’ 
“cs.” By DOROTHEA DEAHIN 22erett 
“Being engaged to Anne,’’ he he , 











said abruptly, ‘‘is the very deuce!’ } tl 1 N 
I put down my book— at heart full of sympathy —out- er 1 am full of fault She i 
wardly full of reproof. ‘You ought to be ashamed of Your what, Georgi He tlust 
yourself!’ I said sternly Don't try to be funt W hat he matte | 
That’s all very well,”” he moodily replied. ‘‘ Perhaps manners, any! 
Iam; but it’s driving me to my grave all the same, and if ithout slar 
something doesn’t happen prett oon it'll be a precious I can’t Lid 
early one.”’ I smiled. Georgie, in the bloom of healthy When I think i hat f 
youth, gave no promise of premature decline. of life [ shall } 
‘*Be a man,” said I encouragingly. Look the thing in V is trying t t 
the face. Afterall, you know, Georgie, you asked the girl It | t ha t nd t 
to marry you. You can’t, in decency, back out now } er } 
‘You're a hard-hearted brute.’’ Georgie kicked vi- Poot 1 cl 
ciously at the leg of the wri tabl And it’s all very | 
well for you, engaged to a little peach of a rl that you've | I 
deliberately stolen from me; i ’s all verv well for i to 1} - 
talk about being a man and sticking to it It is because | ‘ t i t | 
amamanthat I can’t. Think of Anne, and just imagine Q ( i " I 
yourself in my place.” | 
**Heaven forbid!’ I cried hastily. ‘‘Anne was never 
my idea of love’s young dream. But you ee l htoH I 
Oh, yes.” Georgie flung his cap at a bronze bust in the And | hed he |} 
corner of the library. ‘‘Rubitin! Do! Tell me it wa | e and 
all my own fault! You might have the sense to know that for the hund i 
things are a jolly sight harder to bear when you've brought the mud } M ! I 
them on yourself.”’ helped } red 
“I do know,” said I gently. And, indeed, I had nev I ade fair ! 
for a moment imagined that this engagement had been th v 
unassisted doing of our light-hearted, ingenuous Georgie ( ( 
I knew Anne too well. 1 knew the value set or é I h} ( 
Georgie’s pretty property, and a certain speculative light pr 
dominating her steady brown eyes, had illumined the dark G 
pages of her mind for me to some purpose. I was, how- Ma } 
ever, to marry her sister. And I was too fond of Georgi f tt af 
to wish him to do anything dishonorable. So far as I to improve 1 
could see at pre sent, there was no decent way of putting thir ) Wher 
an end to the absurd engagement ! 
**Every one tells me,”’ Georgie said sadly, ‘‘that Anneisa Me! Just th 
born manager. By the expression in her eye, | sometimes a thastory i 
think she is going to manage me.”’ to Anne,” 
l laughed. I rather thought she wa He Said Abruptly / 
3efore we were engaged,”’ he went or she was as “is the Very Deuce! I 
sweet assugar. She listened to me for hours at atime, and » ’ ted \ ‘ 


never seemed bored —as you do.” H 





“‘T put her off pictures. I told herI didn’t think a parson’s 
daughter ought to spend her time worshiping saints. I 
said it wasn’t consistent —-graven images, and all that kind 
of thing, don’t you know? I said if she went on I shouldn't 
with a clear conscience be able to take her to church any 
more. So either way I shall get out of one duty.” 

‘‘What did Anne say to that?’ I asked, much amused. 

‘She didn't say much, but she sighed over me and said 
‘Barbarous Georgie,’ or something insulting of that sort. 
And I can tell you, old chap, it makes a fellow feel pretty 
small beer when his girl sighs over him as if he were a kind 
of black sheep, and an awful example to the parish.” 

‘I! should think it did,” said I slowly. ‘‘What’s the 
matter now?” 

For Georgie’s eyes, fixed on the terrace outside the win- 
dow, had radiantly lit up. All the shadows had vanished 
quite suddenly. 

“There,” said he softly. ‘‘That’s the kind of thing to 
make a fellow tired of being engaged to Anne.” 

Up the terrace steps, with a flaming sunset behind her, 
straight and tall, white-gowned and chestnut-haired, a 
smile of divine self-satisfaction on her lovely mouth, a 
light of victory in her sapphire eyes, came a Goddess Girl, 
mallet in hand. Georgie gasped. Under the library 
window she stopped—-some flaunting rose in the perennial 
border caught her eye, perhaps. She stooped to smell it, 
and a clear, high, drawling voice carried well through the 
window and buffeted my sensitive ear. 

‘*My!”’ said the Goddess Girl. ‘‘It's a beautiful rose! 
Come out, Georgie, and pick it for me.” 

I glanced in dismay at Georgie, who was for the moment 
crimson with conflicting emotions. ‘‘Colonial?’’ | mur- 
mured. 

*Yes—no-—Virginian. It's the most ripping little 
accent inthe world.”’ Herose quickly and went over to the 
window, already half open. 

‘**Wait,”’ | whispered imperatively. ‘‘Is this—Georgie, 
do you mean to tell me that (Ais is the disgraceful meaning 
of your gloom?”’ 

I’m going out,” said Georgie hastily. 
for Heaven's sake, be careful. 
lose your head. Remember Anne. You- 

“Oh, chuck it!”’ Georgie cried ungratefully, and before 
I could speak again he was on the terrace gathering roses for 
the Goddess Girl. 

The next day I went to town to see Drusilla, who was 
staying with an aunt. In a month we were to be married, 
and this aunt, luckily affluent, and bewitched by the little 
bride-elect, was playing fairy godmother to some purpose, 
for never a Cinderella was poorer than Drusilla, the parson’s 
youngest daughter. Anne, the eldest, had money, it 
seemed, to spend upon her trousseau, but Anne was careful. 
She was, as Georgie had said, a good manager, and by 
foresight and thrift, somehow, she had saved. 

That afternoon | dragged Drusilla away from her dress- 
makers and took her up the river from Twickenham. She 
sat on the scarlet cushions and beamed at me. Round and 
dimpled and merry —no Goddess Girl could compare with 
her in my eves gut this is not Drusilla’s story. And 


Georgie was on my mind still. 





Man, don't 


** Georgie 


Sometimes,” she said presently, ‘‘ when you forget me, 

and where you are, you look worried. What isit, Martin?” 

**T was thinking of Georgie,” said | slowly. 

She blushed. 

**Oh, Martin—not - 

“No,” | replied firmly. ] am not jealous of him, or of 
any one else. Don't you think it. But Georgie’s engage- 
ment is on my mind.”’ 

Her happy face clouded. 

“Why? Is it- is it beeause you aren’t fond of Anne?” 

It seemed to me that this was a mild way of putting it, 
but nevertheless | gazed at her with deep reproach. 

“Anne is your sister,” said |, ‘and it is impossible for 
me t« speak as freel) I 


[ could wish; but the fact remains 
that Georgie 1s 1 


She Jo« Ked distressed 











“Oh—I am so sorry, Martin! Is it because of 

“Of you?” said |, again with firmness. No, he is not 
fretting for you — why, I do not know, but he isn’t. Quite 
the contrary Yet he is not inlove with Anne. He never 
was in love with Anne. He never will be in— ‘id 

“Oh!” she interrupted me indigriantly. ‘‘Then he 
shouldn't have asked her, he —oh, what a perfectly dis- 
graceful boy he is!”’ 

“He te a little rash,’’ I said with a sigh; “but, dearest, 
even if she is your sister, we both know Anne. Of course, 
I won't say a word against her,’ | hastily added, ‘‘ but 
honestly, Drusilla, do you think that Georgie had a chance 
of escaping when her mind was made up? 
inmost heart, consider that that absurd boy had a fair run 
for his money ? 


Drusilla crimsoned and dropped her eves. 


Do you, in your 


She was torn, 


I saw well enough, by conflicting emotions: a conscientious 
desire to defend her sister, and a heart-whole agreement 
with me. 

**Anne is very clever,”’ she said doubtfully. 

His worst enemy could 
He is, as you have often 


‘“*And Georgie isn't,”’ cried I. 
not accuse him of diplomacy. 
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The Goddess Girl was 
Blooming on the Lawn 


but an infant could lead him by the nose. 


” 


said, a dear boy; 
We must put our heads together and do something for him. 

She was silent. 

“For him to break off the engagement,”’ I went on, ‘‘is 
impossible. Only one thing remains. If Anne could be 
brought to see 

“Anne,” said Drusilla firmly, ‘‘never could.” 

“If Anne,” I pursued, ‘‘were to find " 

**Anne”’-- Drusilla shook her head-~‘‘ never will.” 

But an idea drifted into my head, and my hopes for 
Georgie were rising high. ‘ Wait,”’ said 1; ‘‘let me speak.” 
And then I unfolded my plan. 

The next time | went to see Georgie I found Anne, 
dressed with her usual dark economy, waiting in the 
drawing-room for Georgie’s mother. 

**You have been up to see Drusilla?’’ she asked politely. 

*Yes,”’ | said slowly, watching her intent] Sut my 
errand was a double one. I went to town principally to 
hunt for my best man. I found him.” 

“Who?” with obvious interest. ‘‘And why 1 
Georgie?” 

“Georgie won't. This is an old friend of mine,” I said 
slowly. ‘‘A friend of childhood’s hour. A man called 
Muggeridge, with amonocle. Stout and sandy, but a good 
chap at heart. Lucky beggar!” 

I sighed. 

‘Why lucky?” Her interest was growing. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Oh, fortune’s favorite, and that sort of thing, don’t 
you know? Just had a legacy from an uncle running well 
into five figures. When you come to think of it, Anne 
ninety thousand pounds will give an air of affluence even 
to our humble wedding.” 

*‘It will, indeed.”” Her voice was weighty with respect 
for him, and I felt that a little of it was even reflected on 
me, the prospective owner of such a groomsman, but at 
this moment we were interrupted by a sudden uproar 
coming from the hall. A banging and clattering and 
shrieking and bumping, followed instantly by shouts of 
happy laughter, broke upon our ears. I gazed at her in 
zed inquiry. 

That,” said she quietly, ‘“‘is only Georgie. He is 
tobogganing down the stairs with a tea-tray—and Miss 


ame 





Gale.” 

“Miss Gale?” 

rhe American girl who is staying here. They seem to 

be enjoying themselves. They have piled all the fur rugs 
into a heap at the bottom of the stairs. You must have 
noticed them when you came through.” 

I hadn't, and I gazed at Anne for some seconds in silent 
Her brown eyes were caim and unperturhbe d. 
mind Georgie’s curious behavior, I wondered ? 


reflection. 
Didn't sh 
as she so sure of him as to feel that this kind of thing 
! Before I could decide, Georgie’s mother 
came in to us, large and handsome, and beaming with 
welcome for me; a demonstrative affection for Anne, her 
future daughter-in-law. But Anne did not stay long, 
and when she went away she slipped through the window 


intothegarden. ‘‘Itisashortcut,”’shesaid. Obviously, 





did not matter? 
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she wished to avoid the contents of the tea-tray in the hall. 
She had a genius for avoiding upsets, had Anne. 

‘Georgie is behaving in the most shocking manner,” 
said his mother with affectionate pride. I can’t help 
feeling that I ought not to have invited that charming girl 
here at present; but what was I to do? She is only in 
England for the summer, and her mother was at schoo! with 
me. She had to come.” 

Another shriek of happy laughter rang from the hall 
another bump. 

Georgie’s mother smiled in spite of herfears. ‘*They are 
like two children home for the holidays,’’ she murmured. 
*‘But I can’t help feeling a little anxious. There is Anne, 
you see,”’ she sighed. 

“Yes,’’ Il agreed. ‘‘There is Anne.’ 

“Of course, Georgie is the dearest boy, and wouldn't 
think of hurting a fly-— but he is very thoughtless. Anne 
of course, can look after herself, but I don’t like to think 
that he is trifling with this nice girl’s young affections, 
when he is in honor bound -to Anne.”’ 

“No,” said I gravely; ‘‘it is, as you say, hardly fair.” 

*‘But, Martin— between ourselves—I can’t help feeling 
that this would have been a good deal more suitable in every 
way.” 

“Than Anne?” said I. 

“Yes. These two hate a thousand things in common. 
They play cricket together for hours. Georgie says she 
bowls straighter than nine men out.of a dozen, and you 
know how Anne detests games. Then, of course, there is 
the riverand the motor. The motor makes Anne nervous, 
when Georgie drives, and perhaps he is rather reckless. 
Dear boy, he ran over a pig the last time he took her out, 
and she has steadily refused to go with him since. He 
must have a companion, and I wouldn't trust myself in the 
dreadful thing for worlds. So what is the boy to do? 
They go off for long motor pienics all over the country, and 
come back with happiness shining all overthem. They are 
a most delightful pair—even if he is my son. But what 
about Anne?” 

In my mind I went over my last conversation with 
Drusilla, and smiled mysteriously. 

“If I were you,” said I slowly, ‘‘ 1 wouldn't worry about 
Anne yet.” 

Georgie walked back to the village with me, and un- 
burdened his soul in the hearty manner habitual to him on 
these occasions. 

‘There never was a more unlucky brute than me,”’ he 
said with easy grammar. ‘‘ How can I behave honorably, 
with a girl like that in the house driving me to distraction? 
She’s divine! I try to keep away from her and then my 
mother sends us out together in the scarlet runner. She 
is the finest company in the world, and the times we have 
together are simply ripping. To think I might have had 
her with me always if I hadn’t been in such a confounded 
hurry! Martin, why the blue blazes did you let me go and 
get engaged ?”’ 

‘‘Upon my word!’’ I said, aghast. ‘‘Considering that 
it has been a kind of hobby with you ever since you left 
school 

**Well, Heaven knows what the end of it will be,’’ he 
interrupted dismally. ‘‘We were spinning down the 
Linnyshaw Hill yesterday at the sort of pace to put me in 
jail for six months if I'd been caught, and we were both 
gloriously happy. All at once something tempted me to 
let the thing go to smash at the bottom, and finish the whole 
business with a fine stage effect. There'd have been some 
satisfaction in chucking this beastly planet with my arm 
around her.” 

‘*Yes,”’ said I calmly, ‘‘in little bits. And so nice for 
your mothers afterward. Don’t be a confounded fool, 
Georgie! Face the thinglikeaman. You can’t avoid the 
girl, but you can at least refrain from making love to her.” 

Georgie grunted. ‘‘It’s not so jolly easy as you seem to 
think,”’ said he. 

I Jaughed. ‘‘You wait,” said I cheerfully. 
many a slip—you know.” 

‘*But not,” said Georgie, shaking his head sadly, ‘‘ when 
Anne holds the cup!’’ And, indeed, from my own private 
opinion of Drusilla’s sister, I felt that he had good grounds 
for his despair. 

Our own wedding day cam¢ very soon, and I was married 
in her father’s church to a wonderful white Drusilla, 
radiant with a new and delicate loveliness. The old rectory, 
transformed for the occasion by the fairy godmother aunt 
and Georgie's delightful mother, held a reception on its 
weedy lawn in the afternoon, and by my side a pink-cheeked 
little wife received many congratulations. Then I re- 
membered something I had to do before I took her away, 
and I wondered how I was to manage that parting interview 
with Anne, which was so necessary to my plans for Georgie’s 
deliverance. Luck, however, favored me, for when Dru- 
silla had gone upstairs I caught Anne, the bridesmaid, 
quickly following her, and drew her into the vicar’s study 
for one minute. 

‘‘Anne,” I said gravely, ‘‘I must have a few words with 
you before we go.” 

She stared at me in amazement, and I drew her to the 
window. The Goddess Girl was blooming on the lawn in 
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“There's 
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her flounced dress, pink as horse-chestnut blossom, her 
head agleam, like the horse-chestnut itself, peeping from 
the green, prickly shell of a chiffon picture hat 
was at her side, talking earnestly. A pretty pair. 
‘“‘Look,” said 1 softly, and Anne looked. Then sh« 
turned to me with wondering, speculative eyes. 
Now look over there,”’ I said, ‘‘at Muggeridg: 


My groomsman was eating ices under the old pear tree 


C,eorvie 


a picture of stout and smiling complacenc 
‘“Muggeridge,”’ said I gayly, ‘has ninety thousand 


He is good-tempert d and 


pounds. nd ea ng, a he 
wants a wife.” 

““Ah!’’ Anne caught my meaning, a iw, | 
did not blush. She never did. 

‘““Yes,’”’ said 1 impressively, ‘‘he has an ideal. He is 


waiting to find a girl who will love him for hi 
a lady who will never interrupt him when he speaks, a 
woman who will devote her life to hiscomforts. He requires 
Also, he objects 





more comforts than any man | ever met 
to a woman having opinions of her owr 
‘I don’t see,” said Anne quietly, ‘‘how you expect 
all this to interest me!”’ 
‘‘Don’t you? He is staying on in the village for ten 
I thought perhaps the vicar might sometimes 
He has 


days or so 
take pity on his solitude and ask him to dine. 
twice as much money as Georgie, 
and would be infinitely easier to 
manage. Georgie is young and 
restive. In time, perhaps who 
knows?--but he might kick over 
the traces —or— even bolt! 

Anne was still gravely serutiniz- 

ie pair on the lawn, but at my 
words, plain to brutality, she 
turned. 

“Thank you,” she said placidl 
“and now, if you have quite 
finished, I will go up to my 
sister.”’ 

When Drusilla came downstairs 
in a delightful gown of soft blue, 
chosen, I suppose, to match her 
eyes, 1 forgot Georgie and took 
her away. For three weeks we 
thought little enough of Anne or 
the Goddess Girl. But we came 
home at last, and the first person 
I met in St. Margaret's was my 
groomsman. He greeted me with 
a studied coolness new in him, and 
made an obvious effort to pass me 
with dignified disdain, but he didn't 
quite manage it. He merely con- 
veyed the impression that he was 
stouter than before and much more 
out of breath. He quite forgot his 
dignity to descend into conversa- 
tion, and as I was leaving him he 
called me back. 

“T want a word with you, 
Martin,” he said. ‘‘Come round 
to my rooms at the Candlestick, 
will you? I want a word with 
you.” 

We were outside the post-office 
and I followed him down our tidy 
village street where the cottages 
stood in neat pairs and the slim 
poplars and ash trees grew to a set 
pattern, to the end of it where the 
Candlestick Inn waited with open 
doors for us, like a model church from a child's box of 
German bricks. 

The inn was as new and comfortable as the church was old 
and dilapidated, and Muggeridge had a pleasant sitting- 
room sufficiently remote from the well-conducted tap- 
room. He followed me in to shut the door with a slam 

Why did you ask me down to your accursed wedding ?”’ 
cried he, sitting down heavily in a remonstrating wicker 
chair. 

‘“‘Upon my word!” I stared at him blankly. What 
could have happe 1ed to inflame him like this? He 
breathed fire and hatred at me; a stout and threatening 
voleano. 

“Hang yon and your wedding 

‘*Muggeridge!”’ 

I moved with stat 














!”’ eried he. 


displeasure toward the door. 

His tone changed to entreaty) 
‘You might show a little decent feeling, considering the 
share you’ve had in the thing!”’ he groaned. 

“If you'll try to ex . 

You remember what the insurance doctor said about 
my heart?” 

‘‘No,” said I firmly. What was his heart to me? ‘I 
never heard that you’d even seen a doctor. I don't know 
anything whatever about your heart, and I can’t say that 
I ever thought about it I was justly offended by his 
most extraordinary conduct. 





“Oh, don’t go away! 











At this Muggeridge gazed sentimenta at his t She ( 
} os Memento } 
I tt sure that I have one ‘ 
dered if he w mac N l l 
it down and star \ 
The « he 
ofhice ur 1 \ 
said 1 hea i it « ‘ 
ated, and that it had only o1 I 
might kill me at any moment a 
Startled and grieved, 1 expressed 
sympathy and said I hoped it wasn’t tru i him | \ 
didn't believe much in specialists, anyhow you spoke \ 
Neither did I,” said poor M eridge Ye 
Crulne pig 1 call ‘en ( t ltent vith a Did ‘ I ! 
il ron the bell and tell utoc eagal I ‘ nad had s 
But there’s no doubt about heart It’s not a I did,’ said he w 
ort of organ, | can tell you I went to two or three othe Thank goodn 
chaps and they only confirmed the verdict of the first one did Anne sa 
How long ago was th 1 asked She said it made 1 
““Oh, three months ago or so! Just after I had got my May | ask what her 
money 1 didn’t tell you before, because I thought it Mugyveridge went 
might shed a gloom over the brillianey of your honevmoor and | have to avoid 
don't you know? But it struck me, dire I know work of your life wh: 
that I should want a good deal of lookir ite Not the It's a queer thing, Mar 





“I Hate a Woman to be False,” Said He 


sort of loving care that’s paid for at the rate of three guine: and Queen on the t 
a week, but genuine, disinterested affection.” with, I dare sa Ma 
I was silent I'm { t et 
A wife seemed the most likel thing he Went on Drusilla var ned 
calmly disregarding my amazed and horrified stare \ Georgie sat down ar 
quiet, loving, dutiful, obedient, tactful litthe woman wit} pages of The Hidder 
a ol hand and a light step A woman who doesn’t slar It Anne said |} 
doors and who alway huts ’er 4 woman who lister thought of 
without interrupting and finishing vour sentences for vou, Poor 
and doesn’t want to be taken to theatres and those cursed It’s that chap Mu 
Gre! n band 1 iurant ‘ " : " ] 
S l is speechle H elfishy ‘ me the thir t ‘ 
Withy head full of this. tl or ( fort | eve t ( I 
hope for now, you brought me down to tl onfounded drum chap like t ‘ 
hole, and left me alone and defenseless, alr on th What!” cried I 
rectory doorstep ‘" ( 
‘Yes,” I said faintl f nt } 
‘*Well!”’ Muggeridge rose heavily to shut the wind ttle: and to se } 
‘““You know what Anne is.”’ like the morning de 
‘**I do, indeed,” said I miserabl rerarded ter 
‘Gentle, and womanly, and thoughtful.” He hurled the he 
adjectives at my dejected head Georgie neve! er 
She's all that and more,’’ I murmured, for in1 per Before I went awa’ 
tence i was just to her being engaged t Anne 
“Tactful, and quiet and soft-footed.”’ worr of your envaven 
**As a mouse,” said | prave You said 


‘A born manager 


/ 
\ nm te hit 
tr ? 
fi 
] on t \ iy 
Lifts t he Tee 
Te 
It was an awful 
} \ i " 
i he i 
‘ rhe ' 4 
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( t 11d) the Youk: 
il ‘ \ lV } ¥, but n hie 
elused me deca este an honor 
able young woman, and she 
engaged to that infernal, conceited 
long-legged ing puppy they ca 


1 could offer no real comfort t 


is lacerated feelings, ane with my 
his lacerated f n ind, with n 
mind ina whirl, | left him to go and 
tell Drusilla all about it 1 found 
her rearr ! the papers on! 
tudvy tal ith | had not ve 
dared to tell her not to d 
Dar Il carefull 
black pretty har 
h th oad ni thi 
lwa rt ee? ow paper 
1) hy But: 
1 ‘ L nice ttle secre 
ta And CGeorvi een in W ‘ 
‘ ere out He > % 
} ' 1] ist vor ( ‘ the 
‘ ] ir paper 
for i 1 t ba n te 
mi i] 1 vou'd be home 
the } 1 } ‘ 
pr itel la ed } 1 tk 
} t } ! } he rid 
\ ( l 4 
t A a | tr 
} come to nothir ifter all \) 
here ( ’ 
Hallo!” he said I can ¢ 
. } terwiththe Kir 
' ( i ¢ nt write me | 
' an I 
‘ the il t? y ‘ r pre 
1 planted his elbow n some |] ‘ 
Drusilla ‘ 
| A ning 
’ ‘ | } } ) 
, } | etl 
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t ahs } har 1 } hur 
f } " of an old ma 
fr j 
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doovmnonm Lhe Latest Thing in a Hitchen Cabinet 


‘ t dauy, 4 ( - 

loved I nqten) 

and oct j ] t hialh l —From the di 
courses of The Man with the Mega 


EARLY every President has had a kitchen cabinet, 
Fi and some Presidents have had them ranging up 
through the butler’s pantry, the dining-room, the 
library, to the bedchamber itself. Things changed with the 
Roosevelt dispensation. If one wanted to speak of his 
privy council as a ‘‘cabinet’’ it would be impossible to call 
ita ‘kitchen cabinet It is too high-browed for that. 
Salon cabinet would be about right, if the term must be 
used, but conventional terms get dusty when adjuncts to 
President Roosevelt are discussed 
He has no kitchen cabinet. What he has is a tennis 
board, with pedestrian and equestrian attachments —and 
board is made up of four men, all in the 
h William Loeb, Jr., the Secretar) 
to the President, as ex-officio member, and the most power- 
fulof the lot. These men are Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester 
of the Department of Agriculture; James Rudolph Gar- 
field, Chief of the Bureau of Corporations of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor; Alford W. Cooley, United States 
er, and Lawrence O. Murray, 





Loeb. The ter 








Government service, wit 





Civil Service Commissior 





Assistant Secretary Department of Commerce and 


Labor There are a few others who are the fringe, but the y 
do not count. The real tennis board is Pinchot, Garfield, 
Cooley and Murray. Loeb does not play tennis. He rides 
horseback and walks—and works 


Reducing the Presidential Waist-Line 


f gemeteser board ¢ because the President 
Wanted to play t ing to that stage In 
life that come st r 


encroache He 





it Vallantl tennis court a 
future happiness de tting into as much of 
a lather as possi tennis board and all 
others whom he finds can play. No young man come 
into the service, who is of importance enough for the 
President to know about him, who is not asked if he ean 


play tennis 








A kindly and paternal Government has built a fine court 
back of the Executive Office. All the paraphernalia is at 
hand he President begins early in April and plays 
until he goes away for the summer. When he wants a 


i the first three of 


reculars who re spond go at it with him and pulp them- 


ds in a general alarm, an 








thy cause of kee ping down a President 
m on the tennis court. It is necessary 
peak of a fault, or trocious serv ora bad 
and unoffic ruage. The mere fact 
idividual who is battering the net dowr 
the United States does not keep com- 
mal, ¢ f the game 








nnia } 
ennis ¢ 





Pinchot, 
‘ay and Garfield are always on hand. If an 


erson, sitting in the Executive Office for an 





"or all of them, 





rush in for a few words in the private Presidential ear, he 
should rightfully consider himself cheated out of one of 
the principal shows of the White House. 

One of the doorkeepers kept tab fora month. Pinchot 
led with seventy-seven visits. Garfield and Murray were 
tied with a few less, and Cooley was a close fourth. 
They come in and go out. They have attained that much- 
desired situation —they are ‘‘close’’ to the President. The 
power to hop gayly into the President's private office at 
any time, and get immediate attention is not to be sneezed 
at. The President isa remarkable man. When he likesa 
man he likes him clear down to the ground. His tennis 
board is made up of clean, alert young fellows, with high 
ideals, and there can be no criticism of him so far as they 
are concerned. 

Still, those who know the President intimately know 
that he is susceptible to reiterated suggestion. If a 
man who gets to him frequently has a pet project, that 
is honest and worthy, he can secure Presidential atten- 
tion at any time, but he may not get Presidential 
action at once. The President has many things to 
think about. Therefore, the way to do things is to drop 
around at every convenient time and make the suggestion 
over and over again. Some day the President will say: 

That is good! I shall do that!’ and it is done. More- 
over, the President can see no faults in the men whoare his 
close friends. He takes a man into his confidence and it 
requires a great deal of heavy work to pry him loose. He 
will not stand deceit or sculduggery a minute, but if he 
likes you he likes you and wants to see you often. 

Superficial observers of Washington, asked to name 
the man who has most influence with the President, 
would ramble around and name Senator Lodge, or Secretary 
Root, or Secretary Taft, or any one of a dozen other men 
high in public life. Without decrying the influence of these 
statesmen and their importance in the Administration, the 
fact is that the man who has most influence with the Presi- 
dent is William Loeb, Jr., Secretary to the President. 
There is vast difference between the Secretary to the 
President and the President's secretary. He has half a 
dozen secretaries, but the office of Secretary to the President 
was created by Congress and ranks just below a Cabinet 
Minister. 


How Mr. Loeb Makes Good 


TATURALLY, a man in Loeb’s position must grow to 
4‘ great power if he has any ability. He is the man 
between the President and the people. He knows the 
President's private affairs. He reads his letters and writes 
the important ones. He arranges the conferences, is al- 
ways welcome at the most private gathering, knows every- 
body and everything, and is closer to his Chief than any 
y can be—if he is the right kind of a 
secretary and has the confidence of the Chief. 

Loeb began in Albany. He learned stenography and 
worked in the courts and in the ne wspaper offices. When 
the President was elected Governor of New York he went 
to Albany without a stenographer. William Youngs, of 





one else possi 


Oyster Bay, an old friend and 
neighbor, was his secretary, which 
is another instance of the Presi- 
dent's sticking to his friends, for Youngs had no secre- 
tarial qualifications that any one ever knew about. One 
day, shortly after he took up his duties as Governor, 
Colonel Roosevelt came out of his private office and asked 
for a stenographer. Youngs sent Loeb in, Loeb being 
handy. Next day the President wanted a stenographer 
again and asked Youngs for ‘‘that young fellow who came 
in yesterday.” 

Loeb went in again and he has been with the President 
ever since. 

He went to Washington with him when he was Vice- 
President and to the White House with him when he became 
President. Postmaster-General Cortelyou, who had been 
Secretary to President McKinley, continued fora year or 
two with the President, Loeb taking second place and 
learning the ropes. Then Cortelyou was put in the Cabinet 
as Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
and Loeb was promoted. 


Coping with Gold-Brick Pedlers 


|b pene is a tall, thin, im passive chap, who looks at the 
world through the eyes of the man whose business has 
taught him to suspec* the entire populace with having 
ulterior motives. He thinks everybody has a gold brick to 
sell--and pretty nearly everybody has, by the way. Loeb 
deals with all comers on that basis, but, when he has found 
out exactly what is what, he is expeditious in transacting 
business and is generally just. A man in Loeb’s job can 
make himself as much or as little as he will. To be sure, he 
must not be officious about it, and must always subordinate 
himself to his Chief, but, if he takes over matters that a 
timid secretary would submit to the Chief and decides 
them himself, he gets, pretty soon, to a place where the 
Chief expects him to do just that. No man acting in this 
capacity with President Roosevelt ever could do much 
without his knowledge, for his activity is incessant and his 
curiosity is insatiable. Nor has he the slightest taint of 
laziness. He shouts for work. 

Many men who have constant business at the White 
House complain bitterly of Loeb. Some of these complaints 
arise from an exaggerated sense of importance of errand or 
self. Some of them come from the unfortunate and sus- 
picious habit of Loeb. Still, all in all, he is a good man for 
his place. He takes himself a bit too seriously, and ruffles 
many times when he might smooth, but the President likes 
him, has faith in him and supports him, and his power, by 
way of suggestion, is extensive. 

Loeb plays his game along the inscrutable line. He 
rarely goes anywhere, but vibrates between his house 
and his office. He works incredibly hard. He has appar- 
ently mapped it out that it is his business to be silent, 
solemn, mysterious, profound. He speaks with great 
deliberation. He is likely to impress casual visitors by 
working for a moment or two before he greets them when 
they are shown into his office. He can be genial if he likes, 
but that is not written in his prompt-book 

The President is proud of him. He rather sticks out his 
chest and boasts a bit when he talks of how this young 
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stenographer of Albany has come to be so important a man 
inthe Administration. He trusts Loeb implicitly and Loeb 
repays that trust. 

And, with it all, he has nerve. If he doesn’t like a Presi- 
dential proposition, he says so, and says so without circum- 
locution. He speaks up, as they say in Western New York. 
The President is pugnacious enough and tenacious of his 
opinions, but he listens with much respect to Loeb — or, if 
he doesn’t the first time, he does the sixth or seventh, for 
Loeb comes back to the fray, when he has anything in hand 
he is anxious about, and often wins. 

Loeb isn’t of the tennis board. He tolerates those con- 
structive and athletic statesmen. He rides horseback, 
though. Hehastodothat. Noman on earth could get the 
close friendship of the President who couldn't ride, or play 
tennis, or walk. Loeb is not particularly impressive aboard 
a horse, but he undoubtedly figured that inasmuch as he 
had to do one of the three, riding horseback was the easiest, 
and he took to that. He does it solemnly and decorously. 
Somebody must have told him once that the way to get 
greatness in his work was constantly to impersonate a dull 
November day. He scrupulously represses every emotion. 
What he needs is to have somebody come in every few hours, 
hit him on the back and tell him to cheer up, for, although 
his responsibilities are large, cherries will surely be ripe 
again. 

Daniel S. Lamont set a high mark that Presidential 
secretaries will be shooting at for many years. He was 
more of a politician than Loeb and had more tact in 
dealing with the public, but William Loeb, Jr., the Albany 
boy, is doing very well. He pulls a strong oar with 
Theodore Roosevelt, the strongest. That is an accom- 
plishment that is worthy of record in the first line when the 
Loeb annals come to be made up. 

After Loeb comes the tennis board: Pinchot, Garfield, 
Cooley and Murray. Strictly speaking, Murray has not 
so many of the functions of the board as the other three. 
Murray is more of an athletic member—that is, he plays 
more tennis and does less influencing. It is fairto put him 
on the board, though, for 
he is stronger than Her- 
bert Knox Smith, Gar- 
field’s deputy, who is a 
pretty constant visitor at 
the White House, but 
who is not yet in the 
inner circle. Murray 
is entitled to place, but 
it must be distinctly un- 
derstood that he is num- 
ber four. 

Taken in their order, 
or rather, as to 
their relative impor- 
tance, Garfield comes 
first, Pinchot second, 
Cooley third, 
and Murray, as 
has been told, 
a bad fourth. 
Looking at 
them en ‘loc, as 
John Dalzell 
paralyzed the 
House of Rep- 
resentatives by moving a series of resolutions 
one day, the first three have money, and ideals. 
Murray has not much money, but he has ideals 
enough to supply any deficiency. They are 
all earnest young ‘‘workers.” They plan to 
reform many things. They talk of civil 
service and other topics that are not in- / 






cluded in the repertoires of common or 
garden politicians. 

James Rudolph Garfield, one of the sons 
of President Garfield, is Chief of the Bureau 
of Corporations. The investigations of the 
Beef Trust, the Standard Oil Company, the 
insurance companies and some other corpo- 
rations were directed by him. He was a 
lawyer in Cleveland, who had served a term 
or two in the Ohio Senate, when he was 
brought to Washington by the President to take his pres- 
ent place. Garfield has the good of the country at heart. 
He is concerned about it. He is as solemn as a tree full 
of owls, impressed by his responsibilities and impressing 
others—as well as he can. He talks with the President 
on great affairs of state every day when he is in the city. 
He trots over to the White House every time he has 
thought and tells the President about it. The President 
likes him, too. He believes in his earnestness and his high 
aspirations. He listens and, when the time comes, as it 
did in the beef packers’ cases in Chicago recently, he 
stands by. 

Garfield's principal characteristic is his great caution. 
He runs his mind like a card index, and if he hasn’t an entry 
on the cards he does nothing. He is cautious to the point of 
timidity. He isa constitutional classifier. He personifies 


a 


‘ 





system. He spends a good deal of his time chasing fly- 
specks. Personally, he is a pleasant, open-faced young 
man, but always borne down with the weight of his opinions 
on the public service. He has ambitions to be a great 
constructive statesman, and there have been stories that 
he would run for Congress, but he expects to get into the 
Cabinet some day. The President calls him *‘ Jimmik S< 


do the people out in Ohio. He deprecates this and always 


signs himse “James Rudolph Garfield.” It must be 
disconcerting to be known as “‘Jimmie’’ when one is work 


ing for the public good all the time and is heavy 








responsibility 

Gifford Pinchot came into ciose communion with the 
President through his knowledge of forestry, always re 
membering his ability to play tennis. Pinchot took some 
courses on forestry abroad after he left college He is rick 
and decided to devote himself to the preservation 0 the 
woodlands of the country and their intelligent cultivatior 
and care. He isa tall, nervous man, with a long, pale face 
and a drooping, light mustache that looks as if it jr 





happened to grow on his upper lip and he never thous 
anything about it, but accepted it as a gift from Nature 
He wears good clothes, but’ they look as if he let the 
tailor dress him and put them on perfunctoril) Wher 
Pinchot goes along the street he walks as if he w: 
thinking great thoughts. He looks like a man with what 
those 
bug.’ 
The President is a forester himself. He likes the woods 
He took to Pinchot naturally, for here was a young mar 
with plenty of money working ina Government department 
forthe betterment of the country when he might have been 





lisrespectful people of the unrarefied strata call a 


having fun. Pinchot took many walks with the President 
and explained trees to him. He told him much about 
forestry, and when the President went out wood-chopping 
he took Pinchot along to help him do the laughter 
scientificall 

Pinchot is a pedestrial He is trained to the Roosevelt 
pace. He follow the leader. Shortly after Robert Bacon, 
the New York millionaire and former member of the firn 
of J. P. Morgan, became Assistant Seers tary of State, the 
President sent for Pinchot to come and have a walk with 
him. ‘‘Put on vour old clothes,” said the President, ‘‘for 


lam going to take Bacon out, too, and see what sort of stuff 





he is made of.” 

Bacon was an athlete in college, pulling a stroke oar 
with a victorious crew, but he had not worked at it much 
while he was with Morgan. He did not know about the 
Roosevelt pace, either. He strolled across to the White 
House dressed in fine gray trousers, a long coat, a high hat 
and patent-leather shoes. The President looked at him 
and grinned. Pinchot arrived in old clothes and heavy 

shoes. The Presi- 


dent was roughly 


clad. 
“Weare going to 
take a walk said 


the President 
Come on, Bacor 
They swung out 
through Greorge- 
town, walking rap- 
idly, and came to 
the canal Phe 
struck the bank he 
tween twe 
bridge and 
abouta miie 
from either. 
The President 
looked around 
in mock alarn 


‘What shall we 


do?” he asked 
We can ge 
cros t! 
bridge Bac 
iggested ten- 


tatively 
Pinchot said 
nothing. He 


waded into the 


canal. The President gave a little gurgle of 
delight and followed. Bacon hesitated and 
then took the plunge. They waded across 


with the water up to theirarmpits That gave 
Bacon a sort of a right to get into the inner 
circle, but he does not do very we ll on the tennis 
court and he is not all in yet. 

Pinchot is on the most familiar terms with the 


President. Like Garfield, he drops in ever : 
time he has a thought. The President always tf 
is glad to see him. Together they discuss Many P 


problems. 1 rsonally, Pinchot isa vé ry decent 
sortof achap. He isan enthusiast on forestr 
and he is doing much for the countr 

Alford W. Cooley is the youngest of the ten- 
nis board. He is thirty-three. He has beer 





iolding office ever since he left college, although he is a 
iaWyYer, or because he is a lawyer ull yourse if He was 
an inspector of scl n Ne WW Ye rh a men ber | f Assen 
blv from Westchester ¢ intvfor two vears and clerk of 
the Surrogates (Court for two 1 re \ he 1 LU nite 
States ( ™ ce ( t } mr an off that 
he President once held, and, undoubt he looks to the 
re f he r he | r m 
Cook ' ‘ as be ‘ ‘ ater 
to put nothe va as col t _ nee . 
degree of his « cat H ita ! i 
f, voy a hich fore} 
ir 








cla He t to the |! ( ll ear a Ite a 

ot ‘ ) he ratt it ul ppor I 

inat 1 M i WW | ! h ter boa ecause | 
can pla en the al who has ! im the 
Gove er r ‘ Wt he ‘ ! he beca 
the pr i cre iT \ i ™ r of the 
lreasur Tr} he was Chief « he ] au of Orga 
itior he Treasur ifter that Dey Comptrol 
‘ Currenc under Ch G. Dawe wl Vas o1 of 
l lent MeKink neare and dearest i M 

ra ent to at t com] Chicago for three 

after Dawes retired and was picked for the assistant seers 
taryship of the Department of Commerce by Cortely: 
vhen he was put into the Cabinet. He is of the Cortelyou 
cl ‘ 

Murray was in his office one day when he wa immone 
to the White House by telephone He went over The 
President asked him if he could play tennis. He said he 
could He went out and played His game please 1 the 
President and he has been high in favor ever since. The 
President discusses ntal affa hhim. Mur 
Tay { iround al st eve da i me ( twi 

he shall lose none of | anta He a shor 
stocky person, with a round, chubby face and an effusive 
style of address that makes you think you have met an 
Indiana politic n Murra } theorie t vovernmer 
to 

Gartield Pinchot, Cooley and Murra are all clear 
capable young met Also, they are wise in their day and 





generation. They hadan opportunity and they have made 
much of it They are close to the President, closer than 
anybody else, if daily contact and the readiness of the 


President to listen to their views amount to anything. 


A Woman's Question 


HE late Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, was sitting 
with his wife on the porch of his house in Worcester 
when two express-wagons drove up and the men unloaded 
five enormous boxes on the sidewalk 


What on earth is that, Mr. Hoar asked Mrs. Hoar 





The Senator went out and peered at the boxes... Then 
he answered proud| My dear, these boxes contain the 
taircase from an ancestral home of the Hoar famil in 
England I bought it when I was last in England.” 

Indeed replied Mrs. Hoar, not a whit impressé 


And what do you intend to do with 


The Senator was flabbergasted At last he ard wit 
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Nothing Could Have Been Kindlier 


i 
HE fame of the new Senator from Uhkota preceded 
him. He was young, poor, inexperienced in national 
polities, a stranger to Washington. But in the State 
campaign, where the issue had been railroad taxation, his 
fiery eloquence had ignited the native prairies. So he had 
been sent to the Senate. Senators Pilger and Brainbridge 
smiled over it indulgently. Queer things were done out 
West. 

Among the overlords of the Senate young Mantle aroused 
a certain mild, detached, good-natured interest, much as 
though he were some new bug that they were about to view. 
Chey found his well-se t-up, dee p-chested, muscular person 
it tolook upon; shook hands with him affably 
and assigned him to the Committee on Tribal Relations, 
which met once every other year and had a room three 
floors underground, next the coal-bins. The overlords 
rather hoped the young man, if sent back for a second term, 
would dig his way to the surface in the course of ten ora 
dozen patient, obedient precedent-bound years. Mean- 
while, being busy governing the country, they expected to 

forget him. 
The House passed a little bill—good for Congressional 


ampaign purposes —restricting the lease and sale of min- 








1 





not unpleasar 





t 


eral lands in Indian Territory. The Senate, meaning 
bury it, humorously referred it to the Committee on Tribal 
Mantle pounced upon it as a famished dog upon 
abone. Heclamored for it day and night. He touched off 
ter bomb. He got the newspapers to talking about 
His « xplosions fairly blew the White House into an 
is OWN sole, Sheer Gemoniac energy 
t y into something like a national 
issue. It was the people against the gorged, usurping, 
plutocratie ‘*System especially against the Oil Trust 
and the Mine Trust. Senator Mantle, who, by all the rules, 
uuld have been dutifully shifting minor scenery, became 
ire at the very front of the stage. His picture, in 
louble-column, blossomed in the press. And he heated 
imself still hotter by his own fire. He was aware that 
his cyclonic campaign for the bill had set Washington 
ugog. The passion to be noticed, which bit like an eager 
id at his soul, was assuaged thereby; yet beneath it all 


he was disappointed 


he lifted the little bill bodily 








( 
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Striding homeward, his new light overcoat on his arm, 
the black slouch hat pulled down on his ample brow, he 
anced up at the beetling facade of the Willard. It reeked 
of money. To his restless imagination the crowd of loung- 
nen within, the expensive dining-rooms where richly- 
nen lingered, even the uniformed footmen 
t the door, suggested wealth, ease, security. The 
ins of the Treasury Building, farther on, were so 
many symbols of an impregnably established order. Then 
the White House — his familiarity with it scarcely extended 
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bevond the executive offices. Its other aspect, as a social 
capital whither fine equipages, decorated men and jeweled 
n came, now teased his mind. Turning toward his 
modest little “‘family hotel,’’ he observed the many car- 
riages, often with two liveried servants; usually with 
art-looking women. A noble ambassador's electric car 
rolled past. On the avenue he identified many of the 

tlier houses — having looked them up in the directory. 
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A Tale of Treasons, Stratagems and Spoils 


By WILL PAYNE 


This porticoed pile of Roman brick was Pilger’s. Brain- 
bridge dwelt in marble halls around the corner. A mining 
Croesus lived in yonder alleged chateau. It did not oecur 
to Mantle to question the allegation. 

Out in Prairie City, Uhkota, it had seemed such a colossal 
thing to be a United States Senator! In his little law office 
in the magnificent five-story Dillingham Block how he had 
dilated over the fact—-until his mind was really touched 
with awe by the concept of power and grandeur! He had 
condescended to poor old Peter Dillingham, the local mag- 
nate, said to be worth almost a million. 

Now, every impression whispered to Mantle that, after 
all, he was the merest incident here; nothing but a tem- 
porary marginal notation. He felt Washington to be 
in fact a city possessed by the solidly-placed, wealth- 
founded heirs of success. To that real, enduring world of 
the capital he was an outsider. He preserved his democracy. 
Also, like most men with the histrionic instinct, he craved 
a sympathetic feminine audience. He was not snobbish. 
But if the women’s world—that pleasant, brilliantly- 
lighted, richly-appointed sphere of drawing-rooms, which 
was all the more radiant to his thought because he had so 
very little experience of it—ignored him, it wasa sign of the 
strict limits of his suecess. That social Washington took 
him so calmly, or, more strictly speaking, failed to take him 
at all, had been one of the great, unpleasant surprises. The 
very dome of the Capitol seemed to say to him: ‘‘ We have 
seen so many Senators here. They come and go. If you 
should endure for a dozen or twenty years we would proba- 
bly begin to notice you.” 

It was the concept of an old, indifferent, impregnable 
order of things that shadowed his hot spirit. It looked out 
at him alike from Pilger’s bland, chubby, bespectacled 
countenance and from Brainbridge’s lean, blanched, wrin- 
kled face. He could keep the newspapers going; he could 
hurl thunderbolts of impassioned eloquence. The overlords 
sat back, smiling, waiting for the clamor to cease —when 
they would calmly outvote him and turn to something else. 

“They are waiting to bury me! When I fight with all 
the passion and power there are in me —for a great and just 
cause, too, Margaret—they put up their hands to hide a 
yawn and glance around to see whether the grave isn't dug 
yet!” 

So he wrote that night, in his somewhat battered little 
sitting-room in the inexpensive ‘‘family hotel.” He had 
never called her Margaret until recently in his correspond- 
ence. She did not really correspond to the figure-—or 
figures—that he had cherished in the back of his brain 
when he left Prairie City for Washington. He had seen 
some women who did correspond to that figure, or figures 
seen them in carriages that sped by, or in the receiving line 
at crowded official affairs. So far, he knew their names 
only by hearsay. Thus, of late, he had begun the letters 
to Prairie City ‘‘ Dear Margaret.” 

‘“‘A man counts for nothing here; truth for nothing; 
justice for nothing. It is all the System —a great, intricate 
engine constructed by money ; operating, finally, formoney. 
When I stop and think of its almost omnipresent and 
omnipotent power I turn faint. What can a mere man do 
against it? I have studied it, pondered over it— yes, dis- 
It exists because almost all men have 
their prices; almost all are, in some way or another, to be 
bought; and the System, because it rules the world, always 
has on hand, at the right moment, the Price! So, you see, 
it perpetuates itself. Every man that it buys gives it more 
power to buy another. It is able to buy so many men pre- 
cisely because so many men have sold out to it.’’ The 
writer’s eyes glowed, and his rapid, nervous hand traced 
on: ‘‘Now, Margaret, I am going to say something that 
will shock you. I no longer care for se//. I am ready to 
sacrifice my Political Career. 1 don’t care whether I am 
reéleeted Senator, or to any other office! My ambition is to 
show these fellows that there is one man they can’t buy: 
to stand and fight and fight and fight for my righteous bill, 
and die in the last ditch, if need be — but in such a way that 
Pilger, Brainbridge and the others will feel in their souls 
that there is a point where the System breaks down—the 
point where it encounters an unpurchasable man. The 
Money Power has decreed my defeat. Its agents are here 
loaded with bribe money. Of this I am morally certain. 
Let them defeat me; kill me! I want them to know that 
the poor lawyer stood immovable. When Iam overthrown, 
obscure, yes, when I am dead, some others will know it 6 

Mantle had courage and intelligence; yet his writing 
hand stopped because it trembled too much. A lump came 


COVE red its secret! 


in his throat; tears to his eyes; and he was shaken by the 
same emotion as though he were looking down upon the 
dead, tragic face of the unrewarded hero of his tale. Such 
is the dramatic imagination. 

He swallowed the lump, brushed the tear from his eye 
and controlled his voice to call, ‘Come in,’’ for somebody 
had knocked gently at the door. 

Peter A. Bolliver, one of the three Representatives in the 
lower house of the sovereign State of Uhkota, entered in a 
manner betraying haste and excitement. Congressman 
Bolliver was stout and red. He had served two terms, 
during which, with the best of intentions, he had never been 
able to do anything save vote as the caucus told him to and 
drop many bills into the introductory basket —-whence 
most of them had taken their noiseless, pre-ordained way 
to oblivion. His admiration for Mantle who, in six months, 
had stirred up a commotion in the Senate itself, amounted 
almost to reverence. He shuffled his heavy person into 
the indicated chair, hat in hand. 

‘Say, Eugene, they're getting ready to slaughter your 
bill. They’ve got it all framed up. There was a meeting 
last night at the Ballington Hotel. I just heard about it 
and came to tell you. Brainbridge is going to sell ’em 
mining stock. You understand, sell ’em mining stock for 
about ten per cent. what it’s worth. They talked of fifty 
per cent. first-- then ten. A pretty heavy-set, middle-aged 
man, smooth-faced, with spectacles—wouldn’t you say 
that was Pilger? And Merriwether “g 

There was no elevator in the ‘‘family hotel.’’ The rapid 
ascent of two flights of stairs had robbed Bolliver of most 
of that remnant of his breath which excitement had left 
him. Hence he spoke gaspingly, some of the words wheez- 
ing away as through a leak in a bellows. Senator Mantle’s 
own instant excitement did not conduce to a rapid or 
orderly unfolding of the story; but when Bolliver finally 
left him he fairly felt the physical clutch of his fingers upon 
a bomb of tremendous potency, and his sore, hot heart 
expanded with a rather wild exultation. 


ul 

t YNGRESS had adjourned for the day. Senator Mantle 

/ sat by the desk in his subterranean committee-room, 
talking with urbane dignity to three substantial gentlemen 
from Prairie City. He was rather pleased that they should 
see the two newspaper correspondents waiting patiently 
in the opposite corner. He followed his constituents into 
the corridor; returning, gave a democratic hand and smile 
to each correspondent. Then he noticed that they were 
regarding him in a grave manner, and led them over to the 
desk. 

They were his very good friends: Sam Grant of the New 
York Trumpet ,and Brian Malone y of the Chicago Telegram 
—both evening newspapers of radical tendencies, hungry 
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for sensations and finding all too many of them falling to 
the morning papers. Grant's portly person and ruddy face, 
which commonly exuded good nature, now seemed invisibly 
swathed in cerements. Maloney plucked nervously at his 
red beard, trimmed in the French fashion; his blue eye was 
not only troubled, but, it struck the Senator, a bit sour. 
He began the conversation. 

‘*Merriwether has served notice on our papers to retract 
that Ballington Hotel story or stand suit for libel. We've 
got to make good.” 

The Senator himself turned grave. It had occurred 
before to him that the correspondents had treated the story 
rather boldly; but that, of course, was their own affair. 
As it appeared in their pages (it took a whole page in the 
Trumpet and half that in the Telegram), a prominent 
Western business man occupied a room in the Ballington 
Hotel on the night of April 3, retiring early. The transom 
was open. He was kept awake by a conversation that was 
going on in the room adjoining. Presently he found the 
conversation very interesting; listened to it; remembered 
it. Two men seemed to be in the room all the time; others 
came and went, taking part in the conversation. The talk 
was about the bill to restrict the lease and sale of mineral 
lands in the Indian Territory. Various Senators were men- 
tioned by name (the reports, however, did not repeat the 
names). Which ones would vote for the bill and which ones 
against it was discussed. 
Also, it was proposed that 
doubtful Senators be per- 
mitted to purchase mining 
stock at much less than its 
real value. The manufac- 
turer, realizing that the 
confab was coming to an 
end, stepped into the hall; 
thus saw the two men who 
had been in the room con- 
tinuously. One was stout, 
florid, bespectacled, rather 
past middle age; the other 
was shorter, spare, with a 
young-looking, smooth- 
shaven face and iron-gray 
hair. 

Here, so far as definite 
allegation went, the account 
ended, but on this founda- 
tion an ornate structure of 
inference had been skillfully 
reared. Somebody in New 
York had said that John 
Merriwether, treasurer of 
the Oil Trust, had gone to 
Washington to see about 
the mineral lands bill. The 
papers printed his picture 
and pointed out that he was 
short, spare, witha youthful 
face and iron-gray hair. 
John Merriwether and 
Senator Pilger were 
brothers-in-law. The Sen- 
ator’s picture appeared 
beside his kinsman’s, and it 
was observed that he was stout, a bit elderly, and wore 
spectacles. The headlines and subheads were bolder than 
the text. 

**Merriwether swears he hasn’t been in Washington this 
winter,”’ Maloney observed gloomily. ‘‘Says he can prove 
it, too.”” 

‘*T’ve been down to the hotel,”’ said Grant, more mildly, 
yet overcast. ‘‘I know Gregson there pretty well. He 
gave me his word of honor neither Merriwether nor 
Pilger had been inside the hotel ina year. And he offered 
to take me all over the house and show me there wasn’t 
a single room in it that had a transom opening to any 
other room.” 

‘*Tt’s just here, Mantle,’’ Maloney added, quite morosely, 
‘‘we’ve got to make good. We want to see this Western 
business men. Who is he?” 

**Gentlemen,”’ the Senator began in full tones. ‘‘I don’t 
know his name,”’ he added lamely. ‘‘But see here! That 
story was told me by a man on whose integrity I'd stake my 
life!’’ He struck the desk with his fist and lifted his head 
proudly. ‘‘For your own deductions you’ve got to stand. 
But I'll show you that what I told you is true!” 

“That's it! That's all we want!” said Grant, nodding 
energetically ; even smiling. ‘That Pilger and Merriwether 
were there —that’s all we want.” 

*‘T didn’t say they were there,”’ the Senator replied. ‘‘I 
told you what my man told me—with descriptions of the 
men. Between ourselves, | haven't any doubt they were 
there.” 

‘‘But this Western business man,” said Maloney anx- 


iously. ‘‘ He’s the fellow to see now.” 
‘“‘Wait!’’ Mantle exclaimed, with a gesture not un- 
dramatic. He turned to the telephone, while the corre- 


spondents waited uneasily. When he put down the 


He ll be here 
You shall 


instrument his smile was triumphant. 
half an hour! I haven’t seen him, mind you 
question him yourselves!” 

In the swift rebound of his 
clapped the corre sponds nts on the 


happily to his desk. 


ardent temper: 





shoulder and turned 
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\ ILLIAM EVERLY was Western, and a business mat 
In fact, he ' 


stand enterprise in a corner of the post-office at Dodgevill 





conducted a modest stations and new 


forty miles west of Prairie City. He was a man of some 
substance but the substance was all invested in a sectior 


and a quarter of Uhkota land that resolutely refused to 
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invalids. He had read a book on the subject, and wa 
now in Washington with the delusive hope that ¢ 
gressman Bolliver was going to get an appropriat { 
the purpose of importing and naturalizing the goat of th 


Des. 
As he entered Senator Mantle’s room, in tow of the 
Congre ssman, neither his person nor clothing 1 


sponded with the idea of a prairie captain of industry whict 


The Leading Western Business Man Fingered His Hat Nervously 
those within had in mind. But the Senator, at least, 
not one to judge by clothes. 

“Mr. Eve rly,” he began deliberate iy 
ductions all around 
Ballington Hotel about the mineral lands bill, and saw th« 
men?” 

‘Yes, sir,”’ said Eve rly, 
make a good impression. 

1 wish,”’ said the Senator, as examining magistrate 
‘‘vou would describe those two men just as particular 





ou overheard a conversation in the 


exactly like a witness trying t 


as you can.” 
Mr. Everly 
in an astonished tone, ‘‘there’s the 
And he pointed at Sam Grant 
For a moment it seemed doubtful whether any of his 


looked greatly surprised. ‘* Wt 


auditors would ever speak again. 

“Inaroom upin the Ballington Hotel— with the transom 
open? Grant gasped thus far, but was unable to proceed. 

The leading Western business man fingered his hat nerv- 
ously. ‘* Well,”’ he said ] 
don’t know’s I mentioned to the Congressman ¢ 
about the room, and I know I didn’t say anything about 
a transom. The fact is 
firmly —‘‘I'm a pro-/i-bitionist. I was in the little roon 
where they sell mag: 
that I related to the Congress 
apartment —which smelled like a saloon.’ 

Again, for a moment, there was a painful silence 


between defense and apology, © I 
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gentlemen he 
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man Was going on in the next 


l remember it now,” he sa 
‘‘Jimmy Brewster of the Clarion and I sat in there jawing 
Jimmy was saying they would let ‘em buy mining stock 
cheap. He’s short, thin and gray-headed--and me for 
Pilger.’’ He tried bravely to smile a little; but there was 
the suspicion of a tear in his amiable blue eye 


spoke, almost apathe tically . 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


Human Documents in the Case of the New Slavery 


By Mrs. JOHN VAN VORST 


ASSING rapidly in 
the train through 
the ‘‘cotton belt” 
region one is struck only 
by the monotony of the 
mill towns that are hud- 
dled, one after the other, 
along the railroad lines. 
The factory buildings are 
ali identical: brick walls 
riddled with windows 
through which the dark, 
austere machines are visi- 
ble, and the villages them- 
selves scarcely vary their 
rows of dismal, expression- 
less wooden cottages. 
Yet, though outward 
appearances repeat them- 
selves with insistence, 
(ee behind the dreary scenic 
“When You're Played Out effect there is the variety 
You're Played Out” which life itself, and the 
fantasies of the human 

mind, industrial or otherwise, never fail to impose. 
just one more’’ Southern mill town, 
but in the little settlement of very recent foundation 
certain new phases of the child-labor problem presented 

themselves 

At the railroad station, which is a mile or two from the 
mill, 1 found a barouche with a team of horses. The hack- 
driver had on lank, black clothes, a white shirt-collar, very 
joose and open over a serawny neck, which seemed to tilt 
backward under the weight of his head, rendered still 
more ponderous by a large felt hat. As we slopped and 
spattered along through the muddy roads, the ‘‘team”’ 
were cheered on their disintegrated way by a mechanism 
in the throat of the driver, which produced now a concilia- 
tory cluck, now a deluge of tobacco juice. The anatomy 
of the ‘‘team”’ resembled two stony ridges in the Rocky 
Mountains, across whose irregular surface the hackman, by 
way of preparing for conversation, slapped his whip. 

‘ Are you-all acquainted with the proprietor of the mill?”’ 
he queried; and having received a negative answer, he 
went on: ‘‘He's about the right sort. I reckon they don’t 
make no better,’’ which generous comment was followed 
by a double gurgling of the mechanism in his throat. 

The mill village, to be sure, exhaled a general air of 
tidiness and thrift, of method and prosperity which I had 
not before encountered The houses, painted white with 
gray shingle roofs, green blinds and red chimneys, were 
cheerful in appearance: each back yard had a neat wash- 
house, and there was an incipient growth of grass in the 
front areas, agreeable to the eye. The monotony of the 
company’s buildings —a church, an opera house, a school, 


two stores and the factory —was relieved by a successful 





4s 


Cartersville was 


attempt to finish with white window-sashes and over-doors 
these red-brick Colonial constructions. 

I proceeded directly to the office. Without any reluc- 
tance, permission was at 


cnee given me to go anv- 


‘‘The proprietor of these mills is about as good as they 
make ’em. He don’t want more’n six per cent. on his 
money. The rest goes back for improvements. He 
keeps the mill runnin’ night and day. That way the 
machines wear out sooner so’s he can get new ones with all 
the latest inventions.” 

Were there children in this pleasant mill, you ask? 
Yes, alas, too many; and my first question to the foreman 
Was: 

‘‘How can so good a proprietor employ such little 
‘hands’?”’ 

‘*Well,”’ was his answer, ‘I’ve got a hundred ‘kids’ here 
who should be over twelve years old, but sometimes I have 
to ask the parents if they’re bringing me triplets! They 
generally manage to have three between twelve and four- 
teen years old. Anything to get ’em in. But, if they 
swear falsely, what can we do?” 

I questioned a number myself. ‘Did you ever go to 
school?” I asked one pale, sallow, sunken-eyed little girl. 
In a tone which implied that I evidently didn’t understand 
things she answered: 

“I can’t go to school. I have to work.’”’ Then she 
added: ‘‘I would love to learn readin’ an’ writin’.””. And 
another midget looked at me with yearning eyes as I put 
the usual question, and said 

‘*T sure would rather go to school than be in here!” 

Out of the hundred ‘‘kids’’ there were at least forty who 
looked under twelve. This was the usual aspect of the 
Southern cotton mill, but the unusual occurrence in the 
Cartersville factory was the presence of new 
machines which, with an intelligence that 


service which wrings all vitality 
from them. 

At one of these mills, where I 
was given permission to ‘‘find my 
way alone,’’ | questioned twenty 
children in the spinning-room, 
only two of whom gave their ages as over twelve. At 
another factory which I visited without permission, the 
door being open, I found ten children under twelve out of 
a total of only one hundred operatives. At two other mills 
I was forbidden admission, but the teachers of the school 
in the mill neighborhood had records of babies as young as 
eight and nine, who had abandoned their primers to go and 
follow the whirling bobbins of the spinning-frames in these 
last two establishments. In addition to such desertions 
as were caused by the fascination of the mill >ver possible 
bread-winners, the school had lost twenty pupils, who 
preferred to go without an education rather than to be 
vaccinated, since in the State of Georgia vaccination is 
obligatory for all children who attend school, although 
there are no compulsory school laws. 

There are, it is true, a number of ‘‘active’’ club women 
in Griffin, some even who are members of the National 
Child Labor Committee, but ‘‘what can one do when 
one’s friends and one’s husband have stock in the mills?” 

To be sure, what can one do? 

One can hardly be expected to give up one’s own bread 
and butter, even for the sake of reformed legislation in 
regard to child labor! Certainly not; starvation is too 
great a sacrifice to ask of any one. But there is one con- 
cession that I would like to suggest. 

I talked with a number of the ‘‘active club women.” 
Not one of them, for the reasons above given, had ever been 
through one of the mills. Many of them, nevertheless, 
were mothers themselves. All 1 wish to propose is that 





seemed human, were doing, not only the 
mechanical tasks, but which were themselves 
gradually reforming child labor. In what 
way, the following figures will best give an 
idea: 

At the Lindale mills there were 100,000 
spindles, and a total of 1500 hands employed. 

At Cartersville, owing to the perfection 
of the machinery, there were only 300 night 
and 300 day hands employed, with a total of 
30,000 spindles! 

The weaving looms fed themselves, so 
that one girl, instead of caring for from six 
to twelve, could run from sixteen to twenty- 
eight looms. 

Each spindle in the cotton mill has its own 
bard, which bands were formerly made, one in 
every three minutes, by a boy of eight or ten 
years old. At Cartersville, the bands were ; 
furnished, one a minute, by a machine which 
needed no one to feed it! 

Thus the small boy, whose services were 

















heretofore deemed indispensable, had been 
actually replaced by an automaton which 
aided in reducing the burden of child labor. 
Examples of this sort should, and do, no doubt, serve 
as an encouragement to engineers and inventors. Occupied 
always with mathematics and mechanics, they sometimes 
consider their task in life as dry and ab- 

stract, but how truly humanitarian is 





where I pleased in the mill. 


The same appearance of 
cheerfulness which had 
ck me as I entered 
rain appealed 
me as I went into the 
Provided 


with every modern im- 
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spinning-room 


provement, the machinery 
pact and conve- 
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» bands and fla - 
wheels, placed under the 
spinning-frames instead of 
between them, left ample 
space for circulating; and 
the light not only came 
through the side windows, | 
but shone down generously 
from a skylight, glowing 
ipon the spotless wails and 
fresh wooden floors. 

The same remark made 
by the hack-driver was re- 








their work! By a single invention, such 
as the automatic self-feeding band ma- 
chine, they have emancipated from the 

’ serfdom of child labor a whole category of 
little people, who must of necessity, even- 
tually, if not at once, benefit by the fact 
that there is one ‘‘job’’ less which they 
ean fill in the cotton mills. 

Griffin is a charming Southern town of 
the old aristocratic type. The lofty colon- 
nades of the ample white frame mansions 
are overrun by rose-vines; along the broad 
avenues the dark magnolia trees stand 
stately as sentinels; there issomething soft 
and enveloping in the air, something mel- 
ancholy and sweet that ill coincides with 
the atmosphere of activity and thrift 
emanating from half a dozen lively fac- 
tories in the immediate neighborhood. 
Yet, if the black smoke curling upward 
from tall chimneys, the groaning and trep- 
idation of machinery, promise animation 
from without, within the mill walls one 








peated by the foreman 


who showed me round. a Large Felt Hat 


A White Shirt-Collar, a Scrawny Neck, 


tinds the same listless, prostrate troop of 
children, their small bodies racked by a 


Came upon a Group in One of the Mill House- Yards 


they stand some morning, at twenty minutes to six o’clock, 
before one of the mill gates, and that they watch the little 
laborers who come, toil-worn already at dawn, weary, 
hungry, over-strained, courageous, heroic, ready to take up 
once more, in exchange for a miserable and insufficient 
pittance, the burden of labor which is slowly killing them. 
Watch them, those of you who have children yourselves; 
follow them in your thoughts during the long, long hours of 
the day; think of their unremitting effort, think of their 
exhaustion, their fitful longing to rest or play, their craving 
for something good to eat; be haunted by them, as you are 
bound to be if once you have seen their appealing eyes gaze 
at you from out their pale, bloated brows. Admit the truth 
about them for a day —I don’t ask you to do it for any 
longer—and at night go again to the mill gate, and see for 
yourself that your nightmare is a reality, grasp once and 
for all what the desperate misery of these children is; and 
thereafter the bread they earn for you will, I doubt not, 
stick in your throats; it will seem to you that the very 
snowy flour with which it is made must be flecked with 
scarlet. Yes, for the price of it has been paid in the life- 
blood of the children! 

Then return to your next club meeting, and ask each 
other what the First and the Greatest of those who have 
pled for little children meant when He said: 

‘Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul, but rather fear him which is able to destroy 
both body and soul in hell.” 

Most of the mill towns in Georgia and Alabama have 
sprung up during the last ten years, and they have at 



























































least the advantage of being comparatively new. Colum- 
bus is an exception to the rule. The vast mills which make 
it one of the largest industrial centres in the South were, 
as long ago as the War, some of them already huddled 
along the arid banks of the broad and stony Chattahoochee 
River, the border line at this juncture between the two 
States. But new improvements, vast modern additions, 
have been added little by little to the original nucleus 
until Columbus has come to resemble an old piece of cloth 
upon whose selvedge the looms have again begun to weave. 

Easy as is the approach to the ‘‘mill folk”’ in a little 
village, so is it difficult in the larger cities. Provided 
with no letter of any sort, I took to the street as the most 
hopeful meeting-ground, and bending my sté in the 
general direction of some large mills I s 
a kind-looking man of whom I asked, by way of introduc- 
cion, the name of the superintendent. He it to me 
promptly, and then, with a sideways nod toward the im- 
placable mill walls, whose rows of windows looked down 
on us like so many staring eyes, he said 

‘*T worked in there myself for thirty years. As long as 
you can work they’ll give you somethin’ to do, but when 
you're played out you're played out, and 
that’s all there is abeout it.” 

We spoke of the wages and the possibility 
of saving, and he volunteered in his frank 
honest way 

“It’s abeout all a man can do to raise a 
family on mill wages, much less put any- 
thing aside. The trouble with the mill is 
that you can’t never rise much; you're 
earnin’ as much at fifteen or twenty years 
old as you will be at forty.” 

“Why did you never try 
else?’’ I asked. 

“(nce you're in the mill,’’ he answered 
solemnly, ‘‘you get an idea you can't make 
a living any other way, and you don’t dar 
quit.” 

Thirty years’ service! I thought 
lifetime spent in the hard, persistent toil 
day after day, year after year. He was one 
of the troop that earn ‘‘too much to die, 
and not enough to live’’; his lot was cast 
with those who have nothing to show for 
their toil except the fact that they have not 
starved to death! 

As though his thoughts followed mine, 
he said, almost apologetically 

**You know the mill appetite ain’t like 
any other in the world. You can only eat 
what you've a fancy for, and you sure do 
spend more money that-a-way. Why,” he 
continued, ‘‘you can be so hungry in the 
mill that you're just sick, and when you get 
your dinner you can't eat it. 
it had no taste.” 

Two of the mills in this place have built a 
kindergarten, where women busy at the 
mills can place their children during at 
least a half of the day; and for the pupils 
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they set out again, walkir 
mile before they can at last partake 
meal which has already nourished a laborer 

Toward two o'clock the children are free to go back an 
take up their studies! 

Who could see them, this earnest, weary throng, 
ferent to their own welfare, intent upon the comfort 
another submissive to privation, depleted, uncomplaining 

who could see them and not long to establish 
neighborhood of such mills first-rate eating 
houses where, for cost price, the laborer could find whol 
some, clean food prepare d to stimulate the 
and to re plenish his wasted ens rey 


Fsometimes a dista 





in the 


immediate 


ll appetite, 





indu- 


f 


I knew a rich family in New York who, during Lent one 
ear, determined to make the sacrifice no doubt, for 
the gou s palate) of all sweets furnished by tl 





Ina month there was 


confectioner an economy of eights 
dollars set aside With eighty dollars a restaurant could 
be started in Columbus, and with a few more equal ! 
a system of proper eating could be established in an entire 
community 

Actually, what is the position of these peopk 





‘over seven’’ there is a dilapidated, deplor- 
able old schoolhouse, where are 
held in an irregular fashion, and at odd 
hours, to accommodate that part of the youthful popula- 
tion which belongs to the brigade known ** dinner 
toters.”” Gradually, toward eleven o'clock, the children 
in these mill schools slip stealthily, one by one, from the 
benches where they are supposed to pursue their studies. 
They thump down the schoolhouse steps in groups and, 
once free, they set out for home with that conscientious 
importance that little people have when res »onsibility 
is put upon them. 

When at last the noon hour strikes the mill gate looks 
like the portal of a fortress being stormed by a Lilliputian 
throng, each and all armed with a dinner basket which he 
must pass within to the beleaguered forces. 

Oh, pitiful multitude! The old and the young stand side 
by side; those who are waiting the moment to make an 
offering of theirstrength on the altar of toil, and those whose 
energy is spent and who are reduced to these childlike 
tasks, which they perform with an eagerness touching in all 
that it implies of their longing still to be of use. Pitiful, 
tragic multitude of old men and babies—the ‘waste 
material,’’ the ‘‘remnants”’ which the mill cannot suck into 
its deadly clutch —they wait, huddled together on the mill 
threshold, with one common purpose: to feed the bread- 
winners. 

Oh, you who eat daily of every luxury that the land 
affords, think of this band who begin and end their patient, 
terrible lives as ‘‘dinner toters.”” When they have de- 
livered the little baskets that hang on their arms, don't 
fancy that they speed home themselves to partake of some 
hot, wholesome dish. No, no! They linger, hungry no 
doubt, expectant; and when the toiler, the mill hand, 
has eaten what he can of the dinner that ‘‘seems like it had 
no taste,”’ they gather up the crumbs which are to make 
their own repast, and, shouldering once more their burden, 


classes 


as 


The Old and the Young Stand Side by Side 





Having put to myself this question, | wandered on int 
the settlements which stretch along the dr f th 
Chattahoochee. The day Was warm; door ! 1OW 
stood open Before the gate of a tin, ird I pause 
presently, struck by the appearance of the woman and tI 
two children who were seated in rocking-chairs on the 
porch. Some deadly wind, it would have seemed, |} 


breathed upon them. Yet, at rd of greeting, the 
responded with the habitual 
in and rest.’” Is it not indicative that, in this 
region, the first proposition hospitality makes is a biddir 
bn one # 

Easily, as always, when v 
conversation. The mother was tall and broad-shoul 
having an appearance of vigor that tallied ill wit 
droning voice and listless manner. 

‘l've got a boy of twelve in the mill,’’ she 
husband—that's two. You get your hous 
a week if you've got three hands in the mill They charge 
you more if you've got only two, and still more if you 
only one 

‘Neither of these work 
two little girls. 

“They want the oldest one,” 


my we 


courteous invitation to con 


rk is the t pic, We fe int 
ldered 


1 her 


il 
j 
} 





said, ‘‘and m\ 


rent fot $1.1 


I asked, nodding toward thé 


the mother 


responds ad 


‘she’s eleavun and they're after her, but she's too 
neow, I reckon.” 

I looked at ‘‘her.”’ Pale to ghastliness, she lay, languor- 
ous, indifferent, her head resting against the ba f tl 
rocker, her feet on the railing of the veranda 

They were ‘after her.” They wanted her ‘‘deown't 


the mill." No doubt they did Only they had started too 
late in their conquest of this additional hand. Already 
the Great Adversary had his clutches upon her; he 

disputing her, mercifully, with those who ght a more 
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THE CASE OF MR. CARDEN 


BY ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 





ua 

JHEN Rosalind Hollis found herself on her feet 
again a slight sensation of fright checked her fora 
moment. Then, resolutely suppressing such un- 
worthy weakness, the lofty inspiration of her mission in 
life dominated her, and she stepped forward undaunted. 
And Carden, seeing her advance toward him, arose in as- 

tonishment to meet her. 

For a second they stood facing one another, he astounded, 
she a trifle pale but firm. Then in alow voice she asked his 
pardon for disturbing him. 

I am Rosalind Hollis, a physician,’’ she said quietly, 
‘‘and physicians are sometimes obliged to do difficult 
things in the interest of their profession. It is dreadfully 
difficult for me to speak to you in this way. But,” she 
looked fearlessly at him, ‘‘I am confident you will not mis- 
interpret what I have done.” 

He managed to assure her that he did not misinterpret it. 

She regarded him steadily; she examined the dark circles 
under his eyes; she coolly observed his rising color under 
her calm inspection ; she saw him fidgeting with his walking- 
stick. She » try his pulse! 

Would you mind if I asked you a few questions in the 
interest of science?’ she said earnestly. 

As a m-m-matter of fact,” he stammered, ‘‘I don't 
know much about science. Awfully glad to do anything I 
Cah, VOU KNOW, 

Oh, I don't mean it that way,” she reassured him. A 
hint of a smile tinted her eyes with brilliant amethyst. 





Would you mind if 1 sat here for a few moments? Cow 


uu overlook this herrid unconventionality long enough 


for me to explain why | have spoken to you? 


I could, indeed!"’ he said, so anxiously cordial that her 
lovely face grew serious and she hesitated. But he was 
standing aside, hat off, placing the bench at her disposal, 





and she seated herself, laving her book on the bench beside 


Would you mind sitting 


asked him gravely 


here for a few moments?” she 





searcely credit t é ae ‘e of his senses, he took 
possession of the end of the bench with the silent obedience 
of a schoolboy. His attitude was irreproachable. She 


was grateful for this, and her satisfaction with herself for 





not having misjudged him renewed her confidence in him 
in herself, and i tlieult situation 
She began, a by again telling him her name and 





profession, where she lived, and that she was studving to 
be a specialist, though she did not intimate what that 
specialty was to be 
Outwardly composed and attentively deferential, his 
astonishment at times dominated a stronger sentiment 


that seemed to grow and expand with her every word, 


seizing him in a fierce possession absolutely and hope- 
he plet 
The bewildering fascination of her mastered him. No 


cool analysis of what his senses were confirming could be 


necessary to convince him of his condition. Every word 
of her, « very gesture, every inflection of her sweet, clear 


voice, every lifting of her head, her eyes her pe rfectly 


gloved hands only repeated to him what he knew was a 
certainty. Never had he looked upon such physical loveli- 
ness; never had he dreamed of such a voice. 

She had asked him a question, and, absorbed in the pure 
delight of looking at her, he had not comprehended or 
answered. She flushed sensitively, accepting his silence as 
refusal, and he came out of his trance hastily: 

‘‘T beg your pardon; I did not quite understand your 
question, Miss Hollis—-I mean, Doctor Hollis.” 

‘I asked you if you minded my noting your pulse,” she 
said. 

He stretched out his right hand; she stripped off her 
glove, laid the tip of her finger on his wrist, and glanced 
down at the gold watch which she held. 

“IT am wondering,” he said, laughing uncertainly, 
‘‘whether you believe me to be ill. Of course it is easy to 
see that you have found something unusual about me 
something of particular interest to a physician. Is there 
anything very dreadful going to happen to me, Doctor 
Hollis? I feel perfectly well.” 

‘‘Are you sure you feel well?’ she asked, so earnestly 
that the smile on his lips faded out. 

‘“‘Absolutely. Is my pulse queer?” 

“It is not normal.” 








“I Know it,” She Said Soothingly ; ‘ These Sentimental 
Outbursts are Part of the Disease "’ 


He could easily account for that, but he said nothing. 

She questioned him for a few minutes, noted his pulse 
again, looked closely at the bluish circles under his eyes. 
Naturally he flushed up and grew restless under the calm, 
grave, beautiful eyes. 

“‘I-] have an absolutely new and carefully-sterilized 
thermometer She drew it from a tiny gold-initialed 
pocket-case, and looked wistfully at him. 

“You want to put that into my mouth?” he asked, 
astonished. 

“Tf you don’t mind.” 

She held it up, shook it once or twice, and deliberately 
inserted it between his lips. And there he sat, round-eyed, 
silent, the end of the thermometer protruding at a rakish 
angle from the corner of his mouth. And he grew redder 
and redder. 

**T don’t wish to alarm you,”’ she was saying, “‘ but all this 
is so deeply significant, so full of vital interest to me—to 
the world, to science ” 

‘What have I got, in Heaven’s name?” 
the thermometer wiggling in his mouth. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed with soft enthusiasm, clasping her 
pretty, ungloved hands, ‘‘I cannot be sure yet—I dare not 
be too sanguine - 

‘*‘Do you mean that you want me to have something 
queer?” he blurted out, while the thermometer wiggled 
with every word he uttered. 

“*N-no, of course I don’t nt you to be ill,”’ she said 
hastily. ‘‘Only, if you are ill it will be a wonderful thing 
forme! I mean--a~-that I am intensely interested in cer- 
tain symptoms which ig 

She gently withdrew the glass tube from his lips and 
examined it carefully. 

‘Js there anything the matter?”’ 
the instrument over her shoulder. 

She did not reply excitement rendered he r speechless. 
el all right,”’ he added uneasily. ‘If you 
really believe that there’s anything wrong with me, I'll 
stop in to see my doctor.” 

‘Your doctor!’’ she repeated, appalled. 

“*Yes, certainly. Why net?” 

‘‘Don't do that! Please don’t do that! I—why / dis- 
covered this case. I beg you most earnestly to let me ob- 
serve it. You don’t understand the importance of it! 
You don’t begin to dream of the rarity of this case! - how 
much it means to me!” 

He flushed up. ‘‘Do you intend to intimate that I am 
afflicted with some sort of rare and s-s-trange d-d-disease?”’ 
he stammered. 

‘I dare not pronounce upon it too confidently,”’ she said 
with enthusiasm I have not yet absolutely determined 
the nature of the disease. But, oh, I am beginning to 
hope 4 

‘*Then I am diseased!’ he faltered. ‘I’ve got 
anyhow; is that it? Only you are not yet perfectly sure 
what it is called! Is that the truth, Miss Hollis?” 

‘*How can I answer positively until I have had time to 
It requires time to be certain. 


he said thickly, 


he insisted, looking at 


**T seem to fe 


some thing, 


observe these symptoms ? 





























I do not wish to alarm you, but it is my duty to say to you 
that you should immediately place yourself under medical 
observation.” 

“You think that?” 

“I do; 1 am convinced of it. Please understand me; I 
do not pronounce upon these visible symptoms; I do not 
express an unqualified opinion; but I could be in a position 
to do so if you consent to place yourself under my observa- 
tion and care. For these suspicious symptoms are not only 
very plainly apparent to me, but were even noted by that 
old gentleman whom you may 
conversing with me.”’ 

“Yes, lsaw him. Whois he?”’ 

‘*Dr. Austin Atwood,” said the girl solemnly. 

Oh! And you say he also observed something queer 
about me? What did he see? Are there spots on me? 
Am I turning any remarkable color? Am I And 
in the very midst of his genuine alarm he suddenly remem 
bered the make-up box and what the Tracer of Lost Persons 
had done to his eyes. Was ‘ha! it?) Where was the Tracer, 
anyway? He had promised to appear. And then Carden 
recollected the gray wig and whiskers that the Tracer had 
waved at him from the cupboard, bidding him note them 
well. Could that beaming, benignant, tottering old gentle- 
man have been the Tracer of Lost Persons himself? And 
the same instant Carden was sure of it, in spite of the 
miraculous change in the man. 

Then logic came to his aid; and, deducing with care and 
patience, an earnest conviction grew within him that the 
dark circles under his eyes and the tottering old gentleman 
resembling Dr. Austin Atwood had a great deal to do with 
this dreadful disease which Doctor Hollis desired to study. 

He looked at the charming girl beside him and she looked 
back at him very sweetly, very earnestly, awaiting his 
decision. 

For a moment he realized that she had really scared him, 
and in the reaction of relief an overwhelming desire to 
laugh seized him. He managed to suppress it, to compose 
himself. Then he remembered the Tracer’s admonition to 
acquiesce in everything, do what he was told to do, not to 
run away, and to pay his court at the first opportunity. 

He had no longer any desire to escape; he was quite 
willing to do anything she desired. 

‘Do you really want to study me, Doctor Hollis?’’ he 
asked, feeling like a hypocrite. 

‘‘ Indeed I do,” she replied fervently. 

‘You believe me worth studying?” 

“Oh, truly, truly, you are! You don’t suspect— you 
cannot conceive how important you have suddenly become 


pe rhaps have observed 


to me.” 

“Then I think you had better take my case, Doctor 
Hollis,” he said seriously. ‘‘ I begin now to realize that you 
believe me to be a sort of freak —an atilicted curiosity, and 
that, in the interest of medicine, | ought to go to an asylum 
or submit myself to the ceaseless observation of a compe- 
tent private physician.” 

‘]—]I think it best for you to place yourself in my care,” 
“Will you?” 


he said, ‘*I will. 


she said. 
wae Ste 
you ask.” 
‘‘That is very —very generous, very noble of you!”’ she 
exclaimed, flushing with excitement and delight. ‘‘It 
means a great deal to me—it means, perhaps, a fame that 
I scarcely dared dream of even in my most enthusiastic 
years. I am too grateful to express my gratitude coher- 
ently; I am trying to say to you that I thank you; that | 
liberal, generous qualities 
I thought 


I'll do anything in the world 


recognize in you those broad 
which, from your appearance and bearing, | 
perhaps you must possess.”’ 

She colored again very prettily; he bowed, and ventured 
to remind her that she had not yet given him the privilege 
of naming himself. 

‘‘That is true!”’ she said, surprised. ‘‘I had quite for- 
gottenit.”’ But when he named himself she raised her head, 
startled. 

“Victor Carden!”’ she repeated. 
Victor Carden!” 

‘‘Yes,”’ he said, watching her dilated eyes like two violet- 
tinted jewels. 

For a minute she sat looking at him; and imperceptibly 
a change came into her face, and its bewildering beauty 


softened as the vivid tints died out leaving her cheeks 


“You are the artist, 


almost pale. 

‘“‘It isa pity,’”’ she said under her breath. All the ex- 
citement, all the latent triumph, all the scarcely-veiled, 
eager enthusiasm had gone from her now. 

‘*A pity?” he repeated, smiling. 

“Yes. I wish it had been only an ordinary man. | 
why should this happen to you? You have done so much 
for us all —made us forget ourselves in the be: of what 
you offer us. Why should this happen to you 

‘But you have not told me yet what has happened to me, 
Miss Hollis.” 

She looked up, almost frightened. 

‘* Are you our VictorCarden? I do not wish to believe it! 
You have done so much for the world—you have taught 
us to understand and desire all that is noble and upright 
and clean and beautiful! —to desire it, to aspire toward it, 
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to venture to live the good, true, wholesome lives that your 
penciled creations must lead — must lead to wear such beau- 
tiful bodies and such divine eyes! 
Do yo 
moved, 
1? Yes, of course Ido. Who does not?” 
Many,” he replied simply. 
‘l am sorry for them,’ 


« care for my work?” he asked, astonished and 


she said 


rhey sat silent for a long whil 








At his overwhelming desire was to tell her of th 
deception practiced upon her; but he could not do th 
becaust n expo h elf he mu la Loy t ! 
Tracer of Lost Persor Besid I 11 


him. She would think him mad if he told her that the old 


gentleman she had taken for Doctor Atwood was 





} 
Mr. Keen, the Tracer of Lost Persons. Also, he himself wa 
not absolutely certain about it. He had merely deduced 


as much. 
rell me,” he 
from which you 


said very gently, ‘‘what is the malady 
believe | am suffering 
For a moment she remained silent, then, face 


laid her fi 
“77 


he book beside her. 





{ 
she said unsteadily 

| ‘Lamour’s Disease. A Treatise in six 
Lamour, M. D., M. S., F. B. A 


een volumes bv Ero 8S. 


he asked guilt ily. 





1 don’t know, Mr. Carden Are you laughing at me 

Do you not believe me?"’ She had turned suddenly t 

coniront him, sur} umorous glimmer in his eves 

“| really do no l am seriously il he said 
laughing in Spiie of her grave eyes. 

rhen perhaps you had better read a little about what 

Lamour describes as the symptoms of this malady,”’ she 


said sadly 


Is it fatal?’’ he inquired 





Ultimately. That is why I desire to spend my life ir 
studying means to combat it That is why | desire vou s 
earnestly to place yourself under my observation and le 
me try 

‘Tell me one thing,”’ he said is it contag Is i 
infectious? No? Then I don’t mind your idying m« 
all you wish, Doctor Hollis. You may take my tempera 
ture every ten minutes if you care to. You may observe 
my pulse every five minutes if you desire. Only please tel 
me how this s to be accomplished because you see [live ir 


the Sherwood Studio Buil 


Avenue 


ding, and you live on Madison 


‘lI have a ward —a room — fitted up h eve ’ } 
ern surgical device every improvement hy j | 
adjoins my office. Would you mind living there for a 


while—say for a week at first—until I can be 


certain In my 


diagnosis 


‘*Do you intend to put me to bed?”’ he asked, appalled 


THE GIRL WHO 
USED TO BE 

















By Reginald Wright Kauffman 
‘*Here’s an end to loving; here we part,’’ you say ; 
‘‘ Life, the cruel master, has to have his way 
We have had our pleasant vision, you and I 
Now the daylight calls me: I must say 


Glib your tongue to frame it; every phrase pat ; 
You have poise, but well, I can’t envy tha 
Take your freedom with you; give the world it 
Life may have, and welcome, that which now is y 





Nay, you do not wrong me ; what you have is yours 
What I have you cannot take : that at least endures 
They will gain a woman beautiful to see 

I shall keep forever the girl who used to be 


Oh, no! Only I wish to watch vou care 
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Important Notice to 
Readers 


On June First the present club subscrip- 
tion price of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST will be withdrawn, and the regular 
subscription price will be fixed at $1.50 
the year flat. Those who are not sub- | 
scribers should send their orders at once; 
those who are subscribers may renew their 
subscriptions at the present club price of 
$1.25, the new subscription to commence 
at the expiration of the present one. 

You may subscribe for one, two, three 
or four years. We cannot accept a sub- 
scription for any longer period. FIVE 
DOLLARS WILL PAY FOR A FOUR 
YEARS’ SUBSCRIPTION. 

If you are already a subscriber, please 
state that fact when you send your order. 
There remain only two weeks in which 
to subscribe for THE SATURDAY EVENING 
PosT at its present price. 











Poor Richard Junior's Philosophy 
CA corkscrew is not the only symbol of hospitality. 
€ The man who buys a gold brick hates to feel lonesome. 


© One of the joys 


of poverty. 


of wealth is the right to preach the virtues 
€ When you mark a letter ‘‘ Please Burn This,” post it in 
the fireplace. 

CA man wil! let ge his religion before he parts with his 
respectabilits 

€ Indorse checks about two inches from the end. Don't 
indorse notes at all. 


Another Reform Gone Wrong 
W E DON'T hear much these days of doing away with 


college football. Since the close of the season there 
have been ‘‘conferences’’ and an exchange of compliments 
in the public press. Each university has waited to see what 
the others were going todo. Even Columbia, it is reported, 
has reconsidered her ban upon the sport. Pressure has 
been brought to bear upon the faculties — pressure from the 
graduates, to whom football means college life; pressure 
from the students who threaten to blacklist the institution 
that dares to prohibit football; pressure from the sporting 
public that loves the game. 
There is talk about a ‘‘ten-yard rule,”’ about doing away 
with the training-table. The professional coach the worst 
influence in the game--is to be retained. Some of the 


Western universities think they will ‘‘ gradually eliminate 
the game”’ by shortening the season. 

The truth is ‘hat the college faculties are afraid of the 
effect any radical action might have on the fortunes of their 
institutions. A large majority of their members are opposed 
to continuing the game in anything like its present form. 
But they are afraid of losing students. Competition among 
universities is as keen as in any business. And whatever 
else learning may do for men it doesn’t seem to give them 
courage. College professors are usually timid. 


The Real MucK-Heap 


HEN the President lately lectured the sensational 

searchers after wrongdoing, he neglected altogether 
the real wielders of the muck-rake. They are the editors 
of the newspapers that print unspeakable filth of a domestic 
nature and “play it up”’ for the money that may be got out 
of it. We do not refer to those papers which print illegal 
medical notices: the Federal authorities are showing a 
disposition to look after them, and, by the simple device 
of depriving them of the use of the mails, will teach them 
not to spread vice. What is far more despicable and 
dangerous is the so-called respectable paper that prints 
daily, as news, stuff that could not pass the customs-house 
if it were in book-form and made in France. Sucha journal, 
one of the ablest and most powerful published west of 
Buffalo, makes it a business to serve up each morning on the 
first page some local scandal, preferably of a salacious 
nature. For the sake of this muck the news of the day is 
relegated to the inner pages. This same paper is most 
sanctimonious in its editorial utterances on the ‘‘muck- 
rake investigators,’’ and freely uses the term ‘* yellow”’ in 
speaking of its neighbors. In this particular instance the 
proprietors of the muck-heap could afford to be decent, as 
they have a long-established and paying piece of property 
that would bring them large returns even if they sacri- 
ficed to public decency the attractions of vice. What is 
true of this particular metropolitan newspaper is true to 
a greater or less extent of many papers all over the 
country. If they are unable to see the very large beams 
that project from their own eyes, the President would do 
well in his next homily to point out the silly hypocrisy of 
their position. In their case the homage which they 
pay to virtue is specially nauseating. Let them print 
their first-page stories in parallel columns with their 
editorial utterances 


Aristocracy and Watches 


“Piper g geese RAINEY’S discussion of the Watch 
Trust is another illustration of the tendency to error 
which seems so deplorably unavoidable in every aristo- 
cratic system of government. The theory of such system 
of government issimple and attractive. The crown enriches 
the nobles and the nobles distribute the benefit to the pro- 
letariat. But always, everywhere, the noble ducts get 
clogged up and out of order. The blessing which is copi- 
ously poured in at the top sadly diminishes before it issues 
to the masses for whom it was intended. Often there is 
the merest dribble; sometimes a complete drought. Our 
Government enriches the Watch Trust by an import duty 
which mostly shuts out competition. The purpose of this 
as every one knows, is to enable the Trust to pay its em- 
ployees high wages. 

It appears, from Mr. Rainey's detailed exposition that 
the Trust sells many watches abroad at prices generally 
thirty or forty per cent. below what it charges American 
purchasers for the same articles. This is by no means a 
singular phenomenon. The Steel Trust and other large, 
protected manufacturers do the same thing. That is, the 
product of their favored American workmen competes with 
the output of the pauper workmen of Europe in the pauper 
workman's own country, after paying the freight. 

We used to believe they were able to do this by a direct 
and mysterious dispensation of Providence; that the 
difference in the price caused by the tariff all went to the 
workmen, as alleged, and that the foreign manwfacturer, 
in spite of his advantage of pauper labor, couldn’t keep our 
high-wage goods out of his own market because he was 
paralyzed by the same inscrutable power which was making 
our big trust manufacturers rich at such an enormous rate, 
although they were earning only a moderate return upon 
the capital invested. But it is an agnostic age. 

The miraculous explanation is no longer sufficient. We 
are beginning to see that something is the matter with the 
ducts; that the governmental benefit gets deplorably 
diverted on its way to the plain people. 


The Chicago Election 


HE Chicago election furnishes an interesting illustration 
of some embarrassments that we would suffer if we 
adopted Socialism. In that perfected state all means of 


production and distribution will be owned in common, and 
all important questions of business policy must be sub- 
mitted to the people. The trouble is that the popular will 
is so apt to get mixed up when it expresses itself in an 
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election on a question of policy. A year ago, in the windy 
city, Judge Dunne stood for the mayoralty on the single 
issue of municipal ownership of the street railways, and 
was elected. In an expression of opinion, by referendum, 
the majority for the Dunne policy was 90,000. In the 
intervening year Mayor Dunne offended the Democratic 
organization. The city council, with his sanction, raised 
the saloon license fee from $500 to $1000—thereby in- 
spiring the liquor interests to a thirst for vengeance. The 
mayor also aroused the hostility of certain church societies 
by refusing to close the saloons on Sunday, and he had a 
quarrel with a labor union. None of these things had the 
slightest logical relationship to the municipalizing of street 
railways, but when the policy with which the mayor was 
so intimately identified came before the voters again on 
April 3 last, the 90,000 majority of the previous year was 
whittled down to a mere handful—not, in all human 
probability, that the people had really changed their minds 
about municipal ownership, but because many of them 
were sore against the individual who typified it. During 
the year, in fact, the United States Supreme Court im- 
mensely helped the ownership cause by handing down 
a decision that wiped out all the franchise claims of the 
companies; yet, if the mayor, in addition to his other 
misfortunes, had made an indiscreet speech that aroused 
social prejudices the cause would, no doubt, have been 
completely defeated at the polls. 

In order to secure municipal ownership legislation at 
Springfield it was necessary to make concessions. One 
concession was that while a bare majority vote is sufficient 
to authorize city ownership of the lines, a three-fifths vote 
is necessary to authorize city operation. Thus, in the 
close shave of April 3, the proposition to buy the lines 
carried; but the proposition to operate them failed, and 
the city is empowered to spend $75,000,000 in buying 
or building street railways which it is not empowered to 
operate. The net result is a muddle—illustrative of the 
difficulties of doing business with political machinery. 


Art on Crutches 


HE subsidy idea, in spite of our colossal tariff graft, does 

not appeal generally to the American people. We like 
to believe that any good thing will be able to fight its own 
way and live all the stronger because of the competitive 
struggle. Perhaps that is why the project for endowing 
the theatre, which has been talked almost to death of late, 
has not got ahead any faster. Are we sure that in the 
long run the plays selected by the educated and cultivated 
supporters of the endowed theatre would be any more 
worth while than those provided forus now? They might 
easily be a good deal duller, though more literary and 
ambitious. We confess our hesitation to trusting the 
selection of our dramatic entertainment to any one man- 
ager or committee of gentlemen, no matter how refined 
their tastes or earnest their purpose of elevating the stage. 
For in the end the one real test of a play must be the 
universal test of life — its appeal to some public. Unlessa 
dramatic production can interest a sufficient number of 
persons to part with their substance to pay for its produc- 
tion, it had better seek the grave of oblivion. The 
real question is whether, under the present dispensation, 
the public ever gets a chance to express its approval or 
disapproval of good plays or of any considerable number 
of plays. Many persons believe that the public would 
gladly support a better class of plays if it only had the 
chance. Any scheme that will give the public that chance 
is desirable; any scheme that will try to give the public 
what it won’t pay for is doomed to failure. 

The trouble with the present situation of the American 
stage would seem to be that it costs too much money to 
produce plays. Even a trust cannot afford many failures 
at the present risks. The result is that the trust looks 
always for the safe and mediocre thing, and is loth to 
change the bill, provided it has got something that the 
public, in default of anything better, will go to see. One 
reason why the Elizabethan stage was so rich in plays was 
that it cost very little to put on a play. 

The reasons why plays cost so much to produce are not 
hard to discover. The modern playgoer is pampered and 
demands cosily productions. Then the successful players, 
like every one else, want to make money, a lot of it and vers 
quickly. The manager and the author, too, are after the 
same prize. So the price of good seats at the theatre has 
been boosted to twe or even three dollars, the upholstery 
has increased in amount and cost, and we have poor plays 
that are safe money-makers. To make it possible for even 
an endowed theatre to bring out a number of new plays 
each season, there would have to be a return to simpler 
conditions —inexpensive productions, and smaller rake-offs 
for star and manager. 

If the assisted theatre were able to offer under these 
simpler conditions what the public cared to see and pay 
for, it might remedy some of the present evils. But if it 
confined its activities to producing ‘‘literary’’ plays that 
appealed solely to the authors and their friends, its chief 
result would be to make a hole in the pockets of its 
benefactors. 
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THE NEW. 
'PROFESSION 


By Jas. H. Collins 


HE privilege of signing his articles is a 

reai asset to the writer who works for 

wages, because it meansreputation and 
increased demand. Some of the men who 
for years have written influential editorials 
in daily papers are unknown to the public. 
Much of the pith and point in news articles 
that sell a paper like the New York Sun is 
injected by that obscure hack, the “rewrite 
man.”’ Trade journals offer almost as wide 
opportunities for signed work as the maga- 
zines, and the staff member or outside con- 
tributor who has something to say soon 
becomes known to an audience small in 
numbers, but widely scattered and embrac- 
ing the leaders in a given industry. Good 
work has, in many instances, led to fine 
business connections. Again, for a news- 
paper or magazine worker to even hope 
that he may one day own or control a daily 
journal or monthly periodical is unreason- 
able in these times of special franchises and 
yublishing properties valued at millions. 
In the trade-journal field, though, develop- 
ment of great properties and the suneegely 
of available ficlds has made but slight prog- 
ress. Some of the important industries still 
await their special periodicals, while in 
others there are o yport unities to take hold 
of indifferent pullictions and build them 
into profitable properties simply by making 
them efficient. Furthermore, while a cer- 
tain trade or industry may be well served 
by a journal that covers its general aspects, 
the nature of almost every special field is 
such that other publications may take up 
restricted departments, treating them with 
a thoroughness not possible to the general 
periodical. For the trade-journal writer 
or editor to hope that he may possess a 
publication of his own is an entirely reason- 
able ambition, and one that has been real- 
ized by many such workers. 

Trade journalism offers fair opportunities 
to the free-lance writer. Competition is not 
so keen as in newspaper and magazine mar- 
kets, and once the point of view of a tech- 
nical field has been grasped it is possible to 
develop a wide and constant market among 
ect publications of the same character, 
working first-hand for those in New York 
and corresponding with others out of town. 
News gathered for one journal is often syn- 
dicated to several by the same writer, corre- 
spondence in some cases going to trade 
journals in England and Europe. Some 
months ago the editor of a New York tech- 
nical journal became interested in an 
Englishman who occasionally called on 
him for information concerning business 
houses in the trade with which he was 
familiar. Acquaintance ripened, and an 
invitation to dine in the editor’s comfort- 
able home in the suburbs followed. It was 
then the Englishman's turn to entertain, 
and he did so, dining the editor in a city 
apartment that indicated an income not 
much under $10,000. The Briton explained 
that he was a trade-journal correspondent 
who had lived two years in New York, de- 
riving his income from short articles about 
American business houses and manufactur- 
ing methods, syndicated to about fifty 
British and Continental technical publica- 
tions. The literary man-of-all-work, cen- 
tred upon Park Row and Union Square, 
is usually surprised when his attention is 
directed to the trade-journal field to learn 
how ready is payment for very ordinary 
matter, and how different the usages. Some 
of the better-known trade journals have 
adopted printed rejection slips, but from 
others out of the beaten track will come, 
upon receipt of a manuscript from the pot- 
hunting poet, a courteous note stating that 
his valued favor, the poem on The Age of 
Steel, has been received, and that it will be 
submitted to the trade journal’s board of 
managers for their consideration. Later 
there follows another, stating that the 
board of managers has decided to accept 
the poem, and that the poet may put in his 
bill forthwith. And if this field has oppor- 
tunities for the free-lance, and the news- 
paper man trained in editorial work and 
reporting, it offers still better chances to 
the youngster who will take a technical 
course, followed by a year in shops and 
factories, with the engineering, mining, 
electrical and other highly specialized pub- 
lications in view. These are prohibited 
territory to the general writer 
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Shaving is Saving if Done With 


The Gillette” _ | 


The razor that gives a cool, 
smooth, satisfying shave at 
home in four minutes. 


12 Blades; 24 Perfect Edges 


The Wonderful Blade That Has Changed 
the Razor World 
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~ Sold by Leading Drug, Cutlery and Hardware Dealers 


Ask to see them and for our booklet, Write for our 
special trial offer 
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Besides the steady market for articles, 
widening as experience is gained, the trade- 
— writer has the resource of technical 

»00ks. This is a field he is destined to enter 

eventually, for the material he gathers for 
articles naturally takes the Sotan of more 
extended treatises as it is digested and 
arranged mentally. And to the man of 
ability this field is likely to be highly profit- 
able. Works on technical subjects are, first 
of all, of the kind that the general publisher 
classes as “‘list’” books, which become 
staple and sell year after year until some- 
thing better displaces them. Then, tech- 
nical books sell for higher prices than 
general works, and bring higher royal- 
ties. Nor is the market for a treatise on gas 
engines or mechanical movements in the 
least restricted; it may be wider than that 
for many of the “how to” books that a 
general publisher finds profitable And of 
good technical books there is never a glut 
The slightest manual covering some vital 
point in trade, or mechanics, or business 
system may have a sale far beyond its bulk 
and often beyond its merit, and long hold 
a place as a standard work simply becauss 
nothing better has been written. When 
the drummer and the shop-boy compil 
works to fill a gap in trade eentedes the 
results are ofttimes humorous. In the con- 
duct of a musical instrument house the need 
of a ready manual on the violin was felt 
A young reporter on a trade journal under- 
took to compile one. Hart's standard 
work on the violin was the labor of love of a 
lifetime, and in his preface the author con- 
fesses he has touched but superficially upon 
this stupendous subject. The young re- 
porter’s treatise, however, was written in a 
week. 

Granting that trade journalism offers a 
stable, well-paid livelihood to the writer 
who works for wages—what does it offer to 
him who has talent, and who labors at 
tasks that bring wages so that ultimatels 
he may devote himself to creations that 
bring small material rewards? This is 
alw ays a question that the individual must 
answer for himself, but it may be said for 
wade journalism that it makes lighter de- 
mands upon a writer's energies than news- 
paper writing. The pace is saner. Virtu- 
ally all the writer produces is transcription 
of information gathered from day to day 
He writes little out of himself, and therefore 
makes no drafts upon his creative powers 
Perfunctory shaping and reporting of tech- 
nical information are more likely to teach 
him the art of writing than daily newspaper 
work. As a final consideration, he moves 
in the industrial atmosphere that is held to 
be most typical of present-day American 
life, and instead of slight contact that a 
newspaper’s shifting background affords, 
becom es part of an environment that is 
lasting, and has opportunities to study its 
characters and development. He is paid 
for his practice work, and has the satisfac 
tion of knowing that, while the value of 
indifferent newspaper and magazine writing 
to readers is questionable, and bad fiction 
may be downright immoral, even a medi- 
ocre trade -journ: al article is tools to some- 
body, if it gives information. The trade- 
journal writer who reaches the mature agi 
when the majority of sound writing is pro- 
duced ought to, if he have an unmistakablk 
gift, be in possession of both material and 
facility for permanent work. The author 
of An Essay on Projects was a trade jour- 
nalist in his methods. His numerous 
pamphlets were as likely to deal with a 
trade subject as a political. He crowned 
his life with Robinson Crusoe, a work 
that draws strength from literal reporting 
and technical accuracy. Despite the enor 
mous labor of that other trade journalist, 
Diderot, on his encyclopedia, he found 
energy enough left over _ dramas, criti- 
cism and phil ssophy. And to come nearer 
home, the first of our own writers, and still 
one of the most distinctively American, 
was a trade journalist in the use he made of 
pamphlets on technical matters and proj 
ects for the publie’ s material good. For 
after the autobiography and the almana 
have been excepted, the mass of Be njamin 
Franklin's writings is a collection of scien 
tific and technical papers in which thi 
trade-journal tone predominates. The d 
sire to use this medium for practical ends 
led their author to study the craft of writ- 
ing, and the steady drill of such writing 
developed that pungent clarity which gives 
him the thing so uncompromisingly sought 
by the procession of tyros that yearly pours 
into New York—a ple ace in li ite rature. 


Editor's Note—This is the second of two articles 


the first of which appeared in last week's issue 
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The man who smokes my 
cigars gets every kind of cigar 
satisfaction. 

Of course, the first and chief sort of 
cigar satisfaction is that which comes 
in getting a cigar that suits 
one’s taste. My Panatelas 
suit most men who like a 
good toc. cigar or better. 

Then there's the satisfac- 
tion that comes irom good 
workmanship—the smooth, 
easy-drawing, even-burning 
juality. My cigars are 
all hand-made by expert 
workmen. 

Again, there’s the satis- 
faction that is brought 
through knowing that your 
‘ars are clean—made of 
clean, undoctored, un 
drugved tobacco, ina clean 
factory and by clean men 
A visit to my factory would 
prove to you that my cigars 
are clean alltheway through 
ind that I use only long leaf 
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tobacco—no 


10 shorts or cut- 
tings Last, but not lea 
there 1s the great satistac 
tion of knowing that you e€ 


saving’ 5o per cent. on re 


tailers’ prices—getting two 
cigars for what you would 
pay a retailer tor one, 


MY OFFER IS: I will,upon 
request, send one hundred 
Shivers’ Panatela Cigars 
on approval to a reader of 
the Saturday Evening Post, 
express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return 
the remaining ninety at my 
expense if he is not pleased 
with them; if he is pleased, and keeps 
them, he agrees to remit the price, $5.00, 
within ten days 


The fillers of these cigars are Clear 





Shivers’ 
Panatela 


Havana, of good quality—not only 

ir but long, clean Havana—no 
horts or cuttings are used. They are 
hand-made, by the best of workmen. 
The making has much to do with the 
moking qualities of a cigat The 


Wrappers are genuine Sumatra 
In ordering please enclose business 
id or give personal references, and 
tate whether mild, medium or strong 
cigars are desired 
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916 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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THE SENATOR’S 
rete & 


(Coneluded from Page 11) 


for Russian goats. How those infernal 
goats would range up and down the derid- 
ing newspaper columns! 

The face of the world expanded in one 
huge, intolerable grin. Mantle paced the 
shabby sitting-room in the family hotel. 
He had locked the door. His dry eyes 
burned and from time to time he wetted 
his lips. He deserved sympathy, for he 
was under the most dreadful trial that 
could be put upon him. Against any other 
enemy he might have summoned up some 
defense. But ridicule—universal and re- 
morseless derision! The thought of it 
searched him through and through. He 
would have quailed less at the rack than 
at the cap and bells which Fate was calmly, 
inexorably preparing to invest him with. 
He had gone over and over it a hundred 
times. Plainly, the correspondents had 
no heroic notion of sacrificing themselves 
for him. There was nothing in sight to 
save him. So he thought of suicide. 

Mantle stopped in his pacing, looked 
blindly at the grate, slowly clasping and 
unclasping his feverish, muscular hands. 
To commit suicide one must have pistol, 
poison orrope. He had locked himself in 
the sharp click of the bolt in a dead silence 
thrilling his nerves. But he had provided 
no means of shuffling off the coil. Perhaps 
that was why he realized now, as he stared 
into the ashy litter, that his suicide motive 
was histrionic merely; that, finally, he 
really had no stomach for it. He felt, 
obscurely, that this was the ultimate test ; 
that, more than anything else, his failure 
here gave him his own measure. For once 
in his life ihe saw himself bare; he stepped, 
so to speak, behind the painted scenery of 
his own mind; and it was a rather meagre, 
tattered, poverty-stricken man who picked 
up the black slouch hat, which constituted 
Senator Mantle’s trade-mark 

Senator Pilger’s ample, enduring facade 
of Roman brick looked down indifferently 
upon the momentarily famous slouch hat 
The indifference of the footman at the door 
seemed slightly tinged with suspicion —at 
which, and at a glimpse of the marbles 
within, Mantle mysteriously relapsed to an 
earlier state, when even old Peter Dilling- 
ham’s red brocade had seemed to call him a 
beggar and cast him out. For a moment 
he suffered a sickening fear that he would be 
turned away like a tramp. The mention 
of his name and title wrought electrically 
upon the servant, however. 

It was late when he again crossed the 
portico, outward bound. He stepped with 
nervous energy, and —what was very rare 

he was smoking a cigar. He glanced 
back at the costly pileasatafriend. Pilger 
had been magnificent. The old chap had 
imposed no terms whatever; had never 
mentioned anything like a bargain; had 
simply laughed a little over the story with 
a mellow, tolerant humor, and said that, 
under the circumstances, it was evidently 
a thing to be forgotten. Nothing could 
have been kindlier. Naturally, the young 
man, so snatched from beneath the wheels, 
had unbosomed himself; and the elder, in 
his urbane way, expounded a catholic phi- 
losophy of life, politics and success. 

Thus Mantle was saved. His ardent 
temperament strove for a reaction to 
buoyancy; but the reaction was of an 
imperfect and intermittent character. As 
a majority of his negligible Committee on 
Tribal Relations was of the Pilger and 
Brainbridge following, he had given notice 
that he would move that the committee be 
discharged from further consideration of 
the bill. This would force a vote in open 
Senate. Moreover, he expected to make 
the speech in support of his motion the 
crowning seeneaial effort of his life. But 
he let the time go by without making the 
motion or delivering the speech, thus sub- 
mitting to the burial of the bill. The 
newspapers were very busy with the 
post-office scandal then, and had neither 
time nor space for Indian mineral lands. 
Mantle breathed more freely. On the 
Cuban sugar measure he voted with Pilger 
and Brainbridge. Again it passed with 
little comment. Sam Grant knew what 
price he had taken for himself; but nobody 
else seemed even decently curious to know. 
The great dome appeared to say: ‘‘ Why 
should we botherabout the details? We've 
seen so many like you. They come and go 
in shoals.”’ 
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When Buying a Camera 


lens you will fail to get just those pictures that you want most 
Photographs like those shown in this advertisement are well 
nigh impossible with lenses ordinarily furnished with cameras 
but with TESSAR they are as easily made as an ther kind. 
TESSAR is the best lens for any kind of a photograph that can 
be made with a hand camera, becauseit is twice as rapid as 
the regular hand camera lenses, gives pertectly clear pictures 
and is simpler and lighter. When placing your order for a Kodak 
Premo, Century, Hawkeye, or other camera, ask your dealer to 
give vou bdne fitted with TESSAR Lens. All these cameras are 
now supplies J by the makers with TESSAR Lenses 
Booklet, ** Aids to Artistic Aims,” Free. 
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THE CASE OF 
MR. CARDEN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Central Park! J haven't 
Central Park for ten years, my child.” 


“Why, Doctor Atwood!—is this Dr. 
Austin Atwood with whom I am talk- 
ing?” 

“Not the least doubt! And you are 


that pretty Doctor Hollis— Rosalind Hollis, 
who consulted me in those charity cases, 
are you not?”’ 


“I certainly am. And I wanted to say | 


to you that I have the unfortunate patient 
now under closest observation here in my 
own apartment. I have given him the 
room next to the office. And, Doctor, 
you were perfectly right. He shows 
every symptom of the disease—he is even 
inclined to sentimentalism; he be gins to 
blush and fidget and look at me—a—in that 
unmistakable manner—not that he isn’t 
well-bred and charming—indeed he is 
most attractive, and it grieves me dread- 
fully to see that he already is beginning to 
believe himself in love with the first person 
of the opposite sex he encounters—I mean 
that he—that I cannot mistake his attitude 
toward me—which is pe eT correct, 
e 


only one cannot avoid seeing the curious 
infatuation ——” | 
“What the dickens is all this?’’ roared 


the great specialist, and Doctor Hollis 
—— 
“T was only confirming your diagnosis, 


Doctor,”’ she explained meekly. 

‘What diagnosis?”’ 

“Yours, Doctor. I have confirmed it, 
I fear. And the certainty has made me 
perfectly miserable, because his is such a 
valuable life to the world, and he himself is 
such a splendid, wholesome, noble specimen 
of youth and courage that I cannot bear 
to believe him incurably afflicted.” 

Good Heavens!” shouted the doctor: 
‘‘what has he got and who is he?” 

“He is Victor Carden, the celebrated 
artist, and he has Lamour’s Disease!”’ she 
gasped. 

There was a dead silence; then: 
him there until I come! 
if he attempts to escape!” 

And the great specialist rang off ex- 
citedly. 

So Rosalind Hollis went back to the lamp- 
lit office where, in a luxurious armchair, 
Carden was sitting, contentedly poring 
over the ninth volume of Lamour’s great 
treatise and smoking his second cigar. 

“Doetor Atwood is coming here,’ 
said ina van ty -d voice, 
alacrity to place her chair. 

‘Oh! What for?” 
‘T-to see you, Mr. Carden.” 

“Wy ho? Me? Great Scott! I don’t 
want to be slapped and pinched and 
mauled by a man! I didn’t expect that 
you know. I’m willing enough to have 
you observe me in the interest of humanity 


‘Keep 
Chloroform him 


she 
as he rose with 


**But, Mr. Carden, he is only called in for 
consultation. I—I have a dreadful sort 
of desperate hope that, perhaps, I may 
have made a mistake; that possibly I am 


in error. 
“‘No doubt you are,” he said cheerfully. 
‘*Let me read a few more pages, Doctor 


Hollis, and then I think I shall be all ready 
to dispute my symptoms, one by one, and 
convince you what really is the trouble 
with me. And, by the way, did Doctor At- 
wood seem a trifle ‘astonished when you told 
him about me? 

“A trifle—yes,” 
“He is a very, very 
Sut he is coming.” 


she said 
old man; 


uncertainly. 
he forgets. 


“Oh! And didn’t he appear to recollect 
seeing me in the Park?” 

“‘N-not clearly. He is very old, you 
know. But he is coming here.” 


Exactly —as a friend of mine puts it,” 
smiled Carden. ‘‘May I be permitted to 
use your telephone a moment?” 

“By all means, Mr. Carden. 
find it there in my bedroom.” 

So he entered her pretty bedroom and, 
closing the door tightly, called up the 
Tracer of Lost Persons. 

“Is that you, Mr. Keen? This is Mr. 
Carden. I’m head-over-heels in love. I 
simply must win her, and I’m going to 
try. If I don’t—if she will not listen to 
me—I’ll certainly go tosmash. And what 
I want you to do is to prevent Atwood from 
butting in. Do you understand? 

Yes, Dr. Austin Atwood. Keep him away 


You will 


been in | 
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' somehow. Yes, I’m_ here, at 


Doctor Hollis’ apartme nts, under anxious 
observation. . She is the on 
woman in the world! I’m mad about her 

and getting madder every moment! 
She is the most perfectly splendid specimen 
of womanhood hat? Qh, yes; I rang 
you up to ask you whether it was you in 
the Park to-day ?—that old gentleman 
What! Yes, in Central Park. Yes, this 
afternoon! No, he didn't resemble you; 
and Doctor Hollis took him for Doctor 
Atwood. . . . What are you laughing 
about? : I can hear you laughing 
. « + Was it you? . What do I 
think? Why, I don’t know exactly what 
to think, but I suppose it must have been 
you. Wasit? . . . Oh, I see. You 
don’t wish me to know. Certainly, you 
are quite right. Your clients have no 
business behind the scenes. I only asked 
out of curiosity. . . . All right. 
Good-by.” 

He came back to the lamp-lit office, which 
was more of a big, handsome, comfortabl 
living-room than a physician’s quarters, 
and for a moment or two he stood on the 
threshold, looking around. 

In the pleasant, subdued light of the lamp 
Rosalind Hollis looked up and around, 
smiling involuntarily to see him standing 
there; then, serious, silent, she dropped 
her eyes to the pages of the volume he had 
discarded —volume nine of Lamour 

Even with the evidence before he tT. 
corroborated in these inexorably scientific 
pages which she sat so sadly turning, she 
found it almost impossible to believe that 
thin big, broad-chouldered, attractive young 
man could be fatally stricken. 

Twice her violet eyes stole toward him; 
twice the thick lashes veiled them, and the 
printed pages on her knee sprang into view 
and the cold precision of the type confirmed 
he r fears remorselessly 

‘The trained scrutiny of the obse er 
detect in the victim oj this disease a pee 


and indefinable charn a strange mime 
? hich, on closer examination, revea t 
of physic st Gaia t superhuman 


Again her eyes were lifted to Carden; 
again she dropped her white lids. Her 
worst fears were confirmed. 

Meanwhile he stood on the threshold 
looking at her, his pulses racing, his very 
soul staring through his eyes; and, within 
him, every sense clamoring out revolt at 
the deception, demanding confession and 
its penalty. 

“Tcan't stand this! blurted out; and 
she looked up quickly, her face blanched 
Ww ith foreboding. 

‘Are you in pain?” she asked 

“‘No—not that sort of pain! I n't 
you please believe that I am not ill? I’m 
imposing on you. I’m an_ impostor! 
There’s nothing whatever the trouble with 
me except—something thi at I want to tell 
you if you'll let me 

‘Why should you hesitate to confide in 
a physician, Mr. Carden?” 

He came forward slowly. She laid her 
hand on the empty chair which faced hers 
and he sank into it, clasping his restless 
hands under his chin. 

“You are feeling depressed,’’ she said 
gently. Depression wasa significant symp- 
tom. Three chapters were devoted to it 

‘I’m depressed, of course. I’m horribly 
depressed and ashamed of myself, because 
there is nothing on earth the matter with 
me, and I've let you think there is.”’ 

She smiled mournfully; this was another 
symptom of a morbid state. She turned, 
unconsciously, to page 379 to verify her 
observation. 

**See he re, Miss Hollis,”’ he broke out, 
‘haven't I any chance to convince you 
that I am not ill? I want to be honest 
without involving a—a friend of mine. I 
can't endure this deception. Won't you 
let me prove to you that these symptoms 
are—are only significant of something 


She looked straight at him, considering 
him in silence. 

‘Let us begin with those dark circles 
under my eyes,”’ he said desperately. ‘I 
found some cold cream in my room and 
look! They are practically gone! At any 
rate, if there is a sort of shadow left it’s 
because I use my eyes in my profession.” 

*‘Doctor Lamour says that the dark 
circles disappear, anyway,” said the girl, 
unconvinced. ‘‘Cold cream had nothing 
to do with it.” 

‘But it did! Really it did. And as 
for the other symptoms, I—well, I can’t 
help my pulses when y-you t-t-touch me.” 

“Please, Mr. Carden.” 
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‘I'm mad as a hatter 
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“IT don't mean to be impertinent. I 
am trying my hardest to tell the truth. 


And my pulses do gallop when you test | 


them; the y're galloping now! This very 
mome nt! 
‘Let me try them,” she said coolly, 
lay ing her hand on his wrist. 
‘Didn't I say so!" he insisted grimly. 
‘And I’m turning red, too. But those 


symptoms mean something else; they | 


mean you! 

“Mr. Carden!” 

‘I can't help saying so——’ 

‘‘T know it,” she said soothingly; ‘‘ these 
sentimental outbursts are part of the 
disease $i 

“Good Heavens! Won't you try to 
believe me! There’s nothing in the world 
the matter with me exce pt that I am—am 

p-p-pe rfectly f-f-fascinated 

You must struggle against it, Mr. 
Carden. That is only part of the z 

“Tt isn't! It isn’t! It’s you! It’s 
your mere presence, your personality, your 
charm, your beauty, your loveliness, your 


“Mr. Carden, 1 beg of you! I—it is 
yart of my duty to observe symptoms, 
yut— but you are making it very hard for 
me—very difficult 

“‘T am only proving to you that it isn’t 
Lamour’s Disease which does stunts with 
my pulses, my temperature, my color. 
I'm not morbid except when I realize my 
deception. I’m not depressed except 
when I think how far you are from me —how 
far above me—how far out of reach of such 
a man as I am—how desperately I-—I——” 

‘D-don't you think I had better ad- 
minister a s-s-sedative, Mr. Carden?” she 
said, distressed. 

*T don’t care. I'll take anything you 
give me—as long as you giveit tome. I'll 
swallow pint after pint of pills! I'll 
luxuriate in poison—anything - 

She was hastily running through the 
pages of the ninth volume to see whether 
the symptoms of sentimental excitement 
ever turned into frenzy. 

‘*What can you learn from that book?”’ 
he insisted, leaning forward to see what she 
was reading. ‘‘Anyway, Doctor Lamour 
married his patient so early in the game 
that all the symptoms disappeared. And 
I believe the trouble with his patient was 
my trouble. She had every symptom 
of it until he married her! She was in love 
with him, that is absolutely all!” 

Rosalind Hollis raised her 
incredulous eyes. 

‘What do you mean, Mr. 
she asked slowly. 

‘*‘T mean that, in my opinion, there's no 
such disease as Lamour’s Disease. That 
young girl was in love with him. Then he 
married her at last, and—presto!—all the 
symptoms vanished—the pulse, the tem- 
perature, the fidgets, the blushes, the 
moods, the whole business !’’ 

‘““‘W-what about the strangely curious 
manifestations of physical beauty —super- 
human symmetry, Mr. Carden: a 

‘Do you notice them in me?” he gasped. 

A-—yes—inam-modified measure 

In me?” 

Certainly!” she said firmly; but the 

low glow suffusing her cheeks was dis- 
concerting her. Then his own face began 
to reflect the splendid color in hers; their 
eyes met, dismayed. 

There are sixtee n volumes about this 
disease,"’ she said. ‘‘There must be such 
a dis sease |” 

There is,”’ he said ‘I have it badly. 
But I never had it before I first saw you in 


beautiful, 


Carden?” 


Mr. Carden—this is the wildest ab- 


I know it. Wildness is a symptom. 
I've got every sepa- 
rate symptom and I wish it was infectious 
and contagious and catching and fatal!” 

She made an effort to turn the pages to 
the gy entitled, ‘‘Manias and Illu- 
ions,’ but he laid his hand across the book 
and bia clear eyes defied her. 

Mr. Carden re 

Her smooth hand trembled under his, 
then, suddenly nerveless, relaxed With 
an effort she lifted her head; their eyes met, 
spellbound. 


You have ere symptom,” he said 
unsteadily —‘‘every one! What have you 
to say? 


Her fascinated ¢ ves met his 
What have you to say?” he repeated 
under his breath you, with every symp- 
tom, and your heavenly, radiant beauty to 
confirm them that "splendid, youthful 
loveliness which blinds and stuns me as I 
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bOUNW a» I spe in a> I teil \ A! I it I m) 
yo That is my mala that is the be 
ginning and the end of it: love! 

She sat speechless, inert, as one under 


enchantment 


All my life,”’ he said, ‘I have spent in 


painting shadows. But the shadows were 
those dim celestial shapes cast by your 
presence in the world. You tell me that 


the world is better for my work; that I 
have offered my people be aut) and a sort 
of truth which they had never dreamed of 
until [ reve aled it ? et what inspired me 
was the shadow only, for | had never seen 
the substance 1 } i never believed I 
should ever see the living source of the 
shadows which inspired me And now | 
see; now I have seen with my own eyes 
Now the confession of faith is no longer a 
biind creed, born of instinct You live! 
You are you! What I believed from 
necessity I tind proven in fact. The occult 
no longer can sWay one who has seer And 
you who, without your knowledge or mine, 
have always been the one 1 only source 
of any good in me or in my work —why is 
it strange that I loved you at first sight 
that I worshiped you at first breath ? Il, 
who like him who raises his altar to ‘the 
unknown god,’ raised my altar to truth 
and beauty! A miracle has answered me 
She rose, the beautiful dazed eyes meet- 
both hands clasping the ninth 





ing his, 
volume of Lamour’s great monograph to 
her breast as though to protect it from him 

from hi m w ho was thre: atening he A 
enthralling her, thrilling he r with his magic 
voice, his enchanted youth, the masterful 
mystery of his eyes. What was he saying 
to her? What was this mounting intoxi- 
cation sweeping her senses—this delicious 
menace threatening her very will? What 
did he want with her? What was he 
What was he doing now?—with 
both her hands in his, and her gaze deeply 
lost in his—and the ninth volume of 
Lamour on the floor between them, sprawl- 
ing there, abandoned, waving its helpless, 
discredited leaves in the air —discredited, 
abandoned, obsolete as her own spe cialty 
her life-work! He had taken that, too 

taken her life’s work from her. And in 
return she was holding nothing! —nothing 
except a young man’s hands~— strong, 
muscular hands which, after all, were 
holding her own imprisoned. So she had 
nothing in exchange for the ninth volume 
of Lamour; and her life's work had been 
annihilated by a smile; and she was very 
much alone in the world—very isolated 
and very youthful. 

After a while she emerged from the chaos 
of attempted reflection and listened to 
what he was Saying He spoke — 

lietly, very distinctly, not sparing himself, 
lait bare every deception without in- 

volving any body exce pt himself. 

He told he r the entire hist ory of his case, 
excluding Mr. Keen in person; he told her 
about his aunt, about his birthday, about 
his determination to let the legacy go 
Then in a very manly way he told her that 
he had neve * before loved a woman; and 
fell silent, he r hands a dead weight in hi 

She was surprised that she could ex 


asking 





perience no resentment \ curious inertia 
crept overher. Shewast ired of expectant V 
weary of the burden of decision. Life 


and its probl ms overweighted her. Her 
eyes wane lered to his broad young shoul- 
ders, then were raised to his face 

“What shall we do?” she asked 
cently. 

Unresisting, she suffered |} 
His explanation was not elaborate; he 
only touched his lips to her hands and 
straightened up, a trifle pal 

They walked together to the door and 
he took his hat and gloves from the rack 

‘Will you come to-morrow morning 
she asked. 


Im to € Xpiain 








es 

“Come early. I am quite certain of 
how matters are with me Everything 
has gone out of my life —eve rything I once 
cared for—all the familiar things. So 


come early, for I am quite alone without 
you.” 
And I without you, Rosalind.” 
‘That is only right,’ she said simply 
I shall cast no more shadows for you 
Are you going? . . . Qh, I 


know it is best that you should go, but 





He halted. She laid both 
| , mn . 
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The Cry 
of the Children 


(Continued from Page 13) 


What, indeed, can fix the laborer who 
makes “‘scarcely enough to live, much less 
anything to put aside’? 

And what, one asks, is the profit earned 
by tiny fingers for the greed of the thrifty 
mill owners ? 

The superintendent of one factory, who 
showed me his domain as one justly proud 
of reducing 1800 souls to serfdom, confided 
to me in an undertone and with a knowing 
blink of the eyes: 

“Since the company was reorganized we 
have been earning a yearly profit of eighteen 
per cent!” 

Alt hough the industrial and domestic 
conditions in Columbus are so deplorable 
as to discourage even the reformer, there is 
some remarkable work being done among 
the mill children. 

In 1901, under the direction of Mr. 
Carlton Gibson and Mr. George Peabody, 
with an appropriation from the public- 
school fund and an additional donation 
from a benevolent citizen of Columbus, the 
Primary Industrial School was opened, the 
first in the United States to be organized 
as a part of the public-school system, not 
destined as a training school for teachers. 

Of the hundred and five pupils between 
the ages of six and sixteen registered on the 
school lists during the first three months, 
not one could read the simplest English 
sentence. And though some of the pupils 
in the night classes had passed the age of 
sixty, they were no less illiterate than the 
infants. 

More appalling to note than this mere 
ignorance of the alphabet was the fact, re- 
corded by a visiting nurse, that of all the 

- iren who had worked in the mills not 

3 phys ically normal, 


All Work and No Play 


Yet the moral fibre is fine in these poverty- 
stricken descendants of the early settlers; 
ignorance has not dulled their ambition, nor 
has exhaustion or ill health made them 
less e ager foraneducation. Let those who 
doubt ‘whether it pays to help the poor” 
attend one of the night classes at the Colum- 
bus Industrial School. Go, you who waste 
the rich opportunities that life extends to 
you—go and study these laborers’ faces. 
Study in them the conflict between fatigue 
and interest, between weariness and the 
longing for knowledge; consider these toil- 
worn students who, as the night wears on, 
in spite of all resistance, drop one after the 
other to sle« », overcome with drowsiness 
after twelve ane of toil, but determined 
nevertheless to stand fast by the one chance 

which has been given them. 

An influence, moreover, of incomparable 
value has been exercised upon theCobunbus 
mill population by the principal of the school 
and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. John Sherman 
Neligh, and their assistant, who are ‘‘resi- 
dents”’ at the schoolhouse, which, t 
wise plan, becomesasmall social settlement. 
The Sconeednaion and civilizing work done 
here by Mr. and Mrs. Neligh isan inspiration. 

First in the list of manufactures produced 
by Atlanta is cotton cloth. If the mill 
village is dreary because of the monotony 
its rows of identical houses present, the city 
—- vars also as a pe culiarly unbecoming 

ting to any industry. The beauty of 
the country belongs to all whose eyes care 
to claim it, but the environs of a large town 
seem like the refuse of the rich, the débris 
which, in the vortex of metropolitan life, 
has been flung tam a prosperous centre toa 
forlorn outsk1 

Dirty and y= was the settlement 
huddled around most of the mills in the city 
of Atlanta. Before addressing myself to the 
office of the factory I went in search of some 
home life. The little avenues were deserted 
and the green frame houses presented that 
abandoned air which clearly announced 
that all hands had gone to work, Presently, 
however, I heard a child's voice singing with 
that emphatie rhythm which generally 
marks some active manual labor. I fol- 
lowed the sound and soon came upon a 
group in one of the mill house-yards; 
several children of the wallowing age, a 
baby in arms, a fat, indolent mother, and a 
tiny girl, whose red hair hung in a shaggy 
mat about her face. She was barefoot, her 
hands were broad and scarlet, her apron 
was soaking wet, and her sleeves were rolled 
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well up over the stout little arms which she 
plunged in and out of a tub, scrubbing, 
wringing and twisting the wash, while she 
sang on with all her heart 

Having exchanged with the mother a 
word of greeting, I complimented the 
laundress. 

‘My, yes,” the woman answered ; ‘ Mat- 
tie could wash as good as anybody, only 
her arms ain't got the strength.” 

Here, the infant on the ground having 
begur n to squall, the mother appealed: 

‘Take the baby.” 

But Mattie responded firmly 

“Lean't quit. 
to wash.” And again she began cheerily 
to sing. 

“She’ssix years old,” the mother drawled, 
“‘and my boy's nine. He's been 'most a 
year in the mill. We can’t keep him from 
it. He went himself an’ got the job 
never knew a thing abeout it. He just 
come home one day an’ he says: ‘Mamma, 
I'm at work’—and since then he’s never 
missed an hour.” 

He was not the only one who had felt 
early the responsibilities of a life bereft 
of all that ease and well-being imply At 
the schoolhouse, provided by one of the 
mills, I questioned the primary class 

‘How many have ever worked in the 
mill ? 

There were thirty-seven children in the 
class: five hands went up, five tiny hands 
already worn with toil. Indeed, the teacher 
told me that after twelve o'clock so many 
of the pupils go into the mills to “ help,”’ the 
school is obliged to close as early as two 

Many people commenting upon the evils 
of child “a make use of the well-known 
argument: 

If the children weren't in the mill, where 
would they be? The schools can’t keep 
open all the time. Isn't it better for them 
to be in the mill than in the streets? 

Wishing upon this subject an opinion 
more competent than my own, I consulted 
a lady who for years had been at the head 
of a large reformatory school in the South 
Her experience, extending over a great 
number of years, had given her a close 
knowledge of all the evils which threaten 
the morality of the child 


ve got two more dresses 


The Ceaseless, Grinding Mill 


‘Would you,” I said to he a rather 
have a boy put into the factory to work 
at eight, ten or twelve years old, or turned 
loose in the streets? Which is worse for 
him, the mill or the street ? 

Without an instant’s hesitation she 
re sponded 

The mill!” 

Yet the offs wring of these mill hands 
hurried daily bon the schoolroom into the 
factory, their studies are interrupted, not 
for fresh air and recreation, but for the 
purpose of “helping” the elders. Just 
what the effect on them is of this early 
initiation to toil I was able to judge by a 
remark made to me during my visit through 


this important factory 1 was accom- 
panied by an overseer who had worked hi 
way up from the “‘spinnin’-room.”’ As we 


passed in among the looms whose violent 
motion causes the very walls to shake and 
reverberate, I said to my gui le 

“as should th ink the women in here would 
los se their minds! 

‘At first the noise bothers ‘em, just 
ince else,”’” he answered; ‘‘then the 
don’t hear it. That’s how it is with 
We learn a thing, and then we get used to it, 
and that’s all there is about it.”’ 

And while I was still reflecting upon thi 
stolid resignation which compared strik 
ingly with certain exaggerated repugnances 
on the of the highly sensitive and idle 

1e foreman, having also no doubt 
pursued his own thoughts to a conclusion 
said very earnest] 

‘The worst feature of the cotton mill 
ain’t the noise, it’s the children. They 
started the wrong way. I've seen toc 
much of what the mill does for ’ 
let a child of mine in here.”’ 

The wages are sure ly not the te mptation, 
for the sum eked out by the younger toiler 
is reé markably small, from $2.50 to $4.50 a 
week for sixty-seven hours of work! The 
must be at the gates by 5:45. ™., and, ex- 
cept for thirty minutes at noon and a rece 
on Saturday afternoon, they cannot leav 
their job again until quarter to six at night 

What, then, is it that continues to hold 
them in such miserable bondage? Ig 
norance and dire poverty —two fatal weak 
nesses upon which the manufacturer fastens 
his clutch with deadly and insatiable greed 
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When a shoe can be honest 
ly made and sold for $3.00, what 
use in paying higher prices for 
a shoe that is no better 
The Beacon Shoe at $3.00 has 
all the good qualities of a high 
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Velour Calf, etc.) These superiors 
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five cents per pair that this shoe does not 

cost $3.50 or $4.00. 

Forward your name and we will send you 
the name of the nearest agent and our cata 
logue, “Beacon Light,’ a guide to men who 
take pride in their footwear 
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the course entrance. To escape his clutches 
you will be forced to pay an extra five dollars 
for the exclusion of Tattersall’s Enclosure. 
Even there you will be fortunate if you are 
not entrapped by some _ solid-looking, 
plainly-dressed individual of farmer-like 
aspect who claims to be from the ‘‘ North 
Country,” where his son, or brother, is either 
head lad in some big racing stable, or valet 
to a jockey, or secretary to an owner. And 
this quaint, honest Englishman's game 
will be to induce you to invest on some 
horse that the tout thinks hasn't a chance on 
earth. He will assure you that, although 
the betting in Tattersall’s Ring is six to one, 
owing of course to the big play of the owner, 
he can get you ten to one in the Stand-ring 

*‘outside,”’ as he calls it. Of course he 
doesn’t bet the money at all—he puts it in 
his pocket. If the horse wins you never see 
him again; if he loses, your benefactor 
comes back with a tale of a bad start, or a 
crooked jockey, and has another horse for 
you in the next race. 


On the Trail of the Tout 


In America the tout works on the outside to 
agreat extent. He haunts the best hotels; 
he affects good clothes, and is lavish in 
treating. If he finds you sportively in- 
clined he will try the wire-tapping game. 
That is always a play for big money. 

have known men to be done up for five 
thousand dollars over this variation of the 
gold-brick deal. The wire-tapper’s sys- 
tem is very simple. He will advise you 
that he has a confederate installed in a 
building near a pool-room. The confederate 
is a telegraph operator and has an instru- 
ment tapping the pool-room wire. He will 
be able to forestall the pool-room. He 
will keep the result of the race back long 
enough for you to bet your money on a 
horse that has already won. Of course, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred this is 
allalie. The tout picks a possible winner, 


| and, fired by the certainty of the invest- 


ment, you play it heavily. If the horse 


wins the tout takes half or even two-thirds. 


He has gambled on the possibility with your 
money, and he has altogether a soft thing. 
If the horse is beaten he is ready with 
excuses, 

I know of an actual occurrence in whicha 
pool-room in Toronto was played this way 
for three straight winners, om a large kili- 
ing made, with the capitalist, a respected 
tradesman, thinking all the time that he 
vas stealing the money. But this tempo- 
rary success benefited him little, for the 


tout’s business is to get a// the money, and | 


the successful one in this case came out at 
the small end of the horn eventually. 

Perhaps even more dangerous than the 
professional tipster is the good-intentioned 
friend, jockey, trainer, owner, or friend of 
the owner, who really believes that he is 
about to do you a service, and imparts the 
‘sure thing.’ Ordinarily you might have 
bet ten dollars; in this case you bet a 
hundred; and, speaking from absolute 
knowledge, I say emphatically that the God 
of Chance, reénforced by the probab le 
several other good things in that ve ry race, 
will, four times out of five, leave you an 
“also ran 

But here again we are up against limi- 
tations. The ramifications of the advice 
system would make an interesting volume. 


Turn on the Searchlight 


There is considerable race literature extant ; 
there should be more. What we have, 
unfortunately for a proper understanding 
of the subject, is almost wholly one-sided 
If more light were shed upon this big and 
growing subject young men could judge 
of it more rationally ; is not an ogre to 
combat by shoving one’s head in the sand 
Like any other evil it is less fearful when 
thoroughly understood. Taken as some- 
thing that exists, that is powerful in its 
ramifications, analyzed, dissected, and its 
vampirish allurement portrayed, it might 
be robbed of muc h of its fascination for 
young men. The literature that is pub- 
lished in the papers deals largely with the 
prizes won, the p ig killings made. It does 
not state, as it might, each morning: ‘‘ John 
Doe won ten thousand dollars, and a hun- 
dred others lost twenty thousand. John 
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Doe and the bookmakers had a good break- 
fast this morning Paragraphs of this sort 
would make unique reading but hungry 
turf writers. In fact, if racing or race- 
betting has any claim to existence it should 
court, rather than deprecate, a free dis- 
cussion of the subject; things that are 
right and of value have no cause to fear 
publicity. 

There is a_ well-worn, full-whiskered 
aphorism inscribed on a brass plate on the 
wall of every Jockey Club office, that 

racing is for the improvement of the breed 
ot horse ‘S No doubt racing do eS 1M iprove 
the breed, and also horse-racing is a glorious 
sport. A race-horse’s life is an ideal one 
in the hands of a humane owner and trainer 

The weight of opinion is against the 
assumption that horse-racing could be 
carried on without betting. Personally, I 
differ from the majority in this argument 
Horse-racing without betting would not be 
so continuous, so widespread, so dominant, 
as it is now, but we could well do with a 
little less of it. The quality would be better 
if the quantity were less. The selling 
platers and the broken-down skates that 
now hippodrome the small meetings 
throughout the country would be relegated 
to more useful effort 

However, this phase of the matter is too 
big for the limitations of this article, and 
is also of importance enough for more 
competent handling than I can give it 
But, in connection with this thought, I have 
observed, upon an occasion like Futurit 
Day, perhaps a thousand men inthe betting- 
ring, while in the different stands were 
probably thirty thousand with little or no 


desire to bet. 
For Straight Sport 


Some day racing without betting will be 
tried, and I predict that it will be quite 
sufficiently successful. Powerful right 
thinking lovers of the thoroughbred 
thereare many suchin America ~— will devis¢ 
a means of providing a good, clean, kingly 
sport. Perhaps they will call it a Presi 
dential sport; that will not matter —it will 
be big, anyway And for ten betting-men 
lost to the sport, a hundred lovers of 
strenuous contest and the noble animal, 
the horse, will be won 

There is an altogether erroneous idea 
that nearly every race that is run is crooked 
Strangely enough, if this were true I fancy 


bettors would have a better chance. It is 
the most difficult thing on earth to keep 
secret a plot of this character. The stabl 
hands must know of it: they have friends, 
and these friends have other friends And 


if there were many of these prearranged, 
leaked-out episodes, the public would hay 

a chance to get their mane v back from the 
bookies. It is really the Dey vil of Mischance, 
so ever-active, that keeps men of knowledg: 
of the game, trainers and jockeys, from 
betting, and — up the money of th 

dop e-book fiend”’ and the ‘*form-playe r 

A handicapper like Vosburgh can, and 
does, bring the horses of a race loge ther with 
weight allotted. According to the most 
accurate knowledge obtainable, these horses 
all have a fairly even chance of winning 
The public will at once decide that Vosburgh 
is wrong. If there are ten horses running, 
each one of ten divisions of the public will 
pick out the horse Vosburgh has made a 
present of the race to, and blow in its shekels 
Then in the race things occur—they always 
do. When the barrier goes up, very likely 
the money on at least four aed is im- 
mediately lost. Starter Cassidy, who is one 
of the most straightforward men on the 
turf, has done the best he could to get the 
horses away together, but the task is simply 
impossible. Three or four jockeys, even 
their horses, will have decided that it is not 
to be a start and will be on the point ol 
wheeling; a couple will have their very 
noses in the net, almost thrown on their 
haunches, and before they can gather into 
stride they have got at least seven pound 
the worst of it. 

Inthe handicap Vosburgh brought ther 
alllevel; now these six or seven horses have 
got to be at least ten pounds better than 
those away well to win. There is the dis- 
couragement of a stern chase, which is 
proverbially long; they get the mud or 
dust of the gallopers in front; they have 
to run farther then the leaders who hug the 
rail; and, perhaps, just as one of the trailers 
is making his run—which he must do, not 
when the jockey deems the auspicious 
moment has come, but when he can see an 
opening —some horse in front swerves, and 
the horse behind is shut off—perhaps so 
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effectually pocketed that he never gets an- 
other chance to come through. Again, when 


the leaders are rounding into the stretch at | 


the bottom turn, balancing themselves out 
of instinct to the contour of the circuit, 
straining to the limit, perhaps the horse 
next the rail, a neck in front, bumps his 
nearest companion; that horse is thrown 
out of his stride, jostles another, and this 
contretemps alone, where the *y are so evenly 
matched, is enough to lose a race—and a 
hundred thousand dollars in betted money. 

Horses must also be handicapped pretty 
much on their best form; and ste the 
form-player backs him on this recorded 
verformance. Now a race-horse is at his 
~~ very rarely ; his life of continuous high 
endeavor renders it impossible that he 
should always be in the pink of condition. 
A horse, like a man, will have days upon 
which he feels equal to almost anything, 
and others upon which he would like to go 
It is impossible 
for even his trainer to know these days of 


unlimited possibility. He will know un- | 


doubtedly when the horse is ‘‘rank out of 
condition,” 


edge at a stiff price. They will read over 


but the public buy this knowl- | 


and over again the best performance of the | 


horse, and back him repeatedly when he is 
not within twenty pounds of that form. 
If the trainer says that his horse is not fit 
to win, the public will stic k its tongue in its 
“Clever dog! somethin’ 
doin’!”’—and double the bet. 


always be accredited with crooked work if, 


' by any one of these numerous chances a 
} q ’ 





horse loses, when, in the backer’s estima- 
tion, he should have won. The trainers at 
the big tracks are extraordinarily honest; 
they must be to hold their positions, 


In fact, trainer or jockey or owner must 


The backer who is always looking for 


““something doing’’ in a race has even less 
chance to win than the man who simply 
backs what he considers the best horse at 
the weights. But, unfortunately, either 
way the chances of winning are so ‘slim that 
they are not worth considering. 

In conclusion, one must make passing 
reference to ‘‘systems”’ of betting. They 
are one and all so ridiculously impossible, 
have failed so repeatedly, that they must be 
dismissed with the bare statement that no 
man hasever yet accomplished anything but 
ruin to himself through playing a system. 
The bookmakers have the only nearest ap- 
proach te a system, which is to make ve 
ers take smaller odds than they are justly 
entitled to according to the law of chance. 


The Pistache Problem 


HE Government Plant Bureau believes 

that it has worked out the problem of 
the pistache, which has been beset by many 
difficulties. To overcome these obstacles 
was worth muchtrouble, because the market 
demand for the nut in the United States is 
steady and increasing, at high prices. The 
confectioners must have it, and lack of a 
home-grown supply obliges them to import 
it in large quantities. Hence the efforts 
made to introduce it into cultivation on this 
side of the water. 

The first difficulty encountered was the 
growing of the plants from seeds; they 
obstinately refused to sprout and develop 
satisfactorily. Then the imported bud- 
wood exhibited an equal reluctance to 
submit to grafting processes, even when 
handled by senctited experts. ‘To obtain 
the superior varieties, the grafting method 


must be employed, and for a while the ex- | 


perimenters were in despair. At length, 
however, they found out how to do it, 


and the seed-growing stumbling-block was | 


likewise surmounted. 


Thus it comes about that at the present | 


time a large number of promising young 
pistache seedlings are coming prosperously 
along at the “‘introduction garden” of the 
Department of Agriculture at Chico, Cali- 
fornia. These, it should be understood, 
are intended for stocks, on which to make 
grafts. When they are sufficiently mature, 
the requisite ‘‘scions’’ will be obtained from 
Italy and elsewhere in the Mediterranean 
region (whence the best imported nuts 
come to our markets), and will be utilized 
for the purpose. 

The pistache seems to have originated in 
Syria. It is widely cultivated in the region 
of the Mediterranean, and may be said to 
be the most prized of all nuts, inasmuch as 
it fetches the highest price. The greenish 
kernel has a delicious flavor, and nothing 
takes its place in confectionery, though 


until very recent years comparatively few 
people in this country cared for it. 
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“You needn't rake up the past."" He 
flushed a little. ‘I've learnt to see things 
in a different light since then. A man does, 

| you know.” 

“Oh, very often!” said I meekly. ‘And 
then, it’s since Muggeridge has been trying 
to steal her affections 

“It’s the sort of thing a decent chap 
shouldn't do, don't you see?" he cried 
| indignantly 


| ‘I quite see,”’ cried I, for indeed I was 
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beginning to. ‘Where is the Goddess 
Girl?” 
He rose with dignity She’s in the 


Midlands —staying a few weeks with some 
be astly re lations.” 
‘Oh! I saw more plainly still 
“She's coming back in a fortnight, 
though - 

Ah!” 

‘Why doesn’t that ass Muggeridge go 
back to town?” cried he, with his hat in his 
hand. 

“He will,”” I murmured reassuringly 
And Georgie went home again 

“If Muggeridge has drawn those two 
together I have brought him here to ex- 
cellent purpose,” I said to Drusilla with less 


3ut to my surprise she only sighed 

“TI don't think any ordinary girl will 
ever make poor Georgie happy,’ murmured 
sne 

“I don’t think Anne is exactly ordinary,” 
I answered thoughtfully. And there the 
discussion ended 

It didn't seem to me that things were any 
better, really, and I felt that this flickering 
afterglow of affection which had been 
roused by Muggeridge’s devotion was not a 
yromising fire with which to kindle a life’s 
feneioenn. 

Still, to me, there was deep incongruity 
in the idea of a marriage between Georgie 
and Anne. But my tirm decision, now, 
was to wash my hands of the two of them 
and it was some weeks later that I took 
Drusilla up to the Manor House to return 
the call of Georgie’s mother 

There we found the Goddess Girl It 
seemed to me that Georgie’s heart and 
principles were still utterly lost in the 
incomparable blue of her sapphire eyes, but 
I may have been mistaken. She wore 
omething fresh and soft and silky, of an 
apricot color and a distractingly becoming 
make, and she swept across the hall to meet 
us with a delightful smile, a disguised 
duchess from the departed day of graces 

With Georgie, and without any ex- 
tinguishing hat over the brightness of her 
beautiful hair, she walked part-way home 
with us —not quite to the gate of the Litth 
Mansion but as far as she could, avoiding 
the village street 

And it was in the larch plantation that 
we came across Muggeridge and Anne 
We heard their voices before we saw them, 
an 1 Anne’s was low and clear 

PF Pane-5 dane te: Ange men pr if 
we heard her say with a sigh, and I glan ced 
at the object of her pity with some appre- 
hension, 

Muggeridge groaned audibly. ‘Why 
should two valuable lives be ruined and 
blasted because of that long-legged, con- 
ceited, empty-headed boy?’ he asked 
moodily 

Ceorgie grew scarlet and plunged In upon 
them before | could restrain him. Drusilla 
gasped—the Goddess Girl giggled! 

**My!"’shewhispered. ‘‘ Whata picnic! 

**Look here!’’ Georgie cried hotly. “If 
you think I'm the sort of chap to go about 
blasting people s _ lives, you're jolly well 
mistaken. See!’ 

They saw. We all saw, and Anne rose 
with a little cry, white to the lips. I tried 
to draw Drusilla away, but she was spell- 
bound by the interest of the moment, and 
waited. 

“T’'ve heard too much and read too 
much,’ Georgie went on with injured 
bitterness, *‘to expect constancy from any 
woman. And I'm sorry that I didn’t see 
that I was in the way long ago.” 

**Georgie!’’ Anne began, but he stopped 
her with an indignant gesture 

“You needn't explain,’’ he said with a 
large magnanimity. ‘1 have eyes, Anne 
eyes and ears. I give you your freedom! 

“Oh!” cried poorAnne. ‘Can't you see, 
Georgie, that I don’t want my freedom?” 
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There was no doubting her sincerity, and 
I realized it with wonder, but Georgie 
clung to his point and shook his head. 

‘This sort of thing,’’ said he sorrowfully, 
‘*would have driven some chaps to the dogs. 
A woman doesn’t quite know what she’s 
doing when she plays fast and loose with a 
man. But I’m not narrow. I'm not such 
a selfish brute as to stand between you and 
happiness. You're free” 

**Mr. Muggeridgé!’’ Anne turned on him 
fiercely. ‘‘Won't you speak for me? I 
told you, didn’t I, that I couldn’t listen to 
you because | was engaged to Georgie 
be cause | 

Muggeridge grunted stoutly and cleared 
his throat. To look at he was not a poet’s 
dream of love, but in spite of that Georgie 
turned, and glared at him with the hot eyes 
of a rival. 

I don’t know what Sandy 
tardily said in Anne’s defense, but in the 
- k of time the Goddess Girl, standing at 
Georgie’s side, suddenly drew nearer, and I 
alone saw a pretty, delicate hand steal out 
from hanging laces to comfort him. He 
turned ar kly with a little gasp. 

“Say, Georgie,” murmure = she, “I 
guess we'd better make tracks, hadn't we? 
This sort of thing’s making us all feel 
meaner than two cents.”’ 

At the sound of those drawling accents 
Anne turned furiously and stopped Mugge- 
ridge s explanation. 

‘It’s a put-up thing!” she cried ‘Oh, 
I'm not blind, I'm not blind! It’s Georgie 
who's tired of me! He's been getting tired 
of me ever since youcame. And you—did 
you know he was engaged to me?” 

‘Well,” the Goddess Girl smiled, ‘I just 
put two and two together. I never was 
much at sums, but from Georgie’s generally 
depressed state I thought there was some- 
thing serious troubling him. Then I made 
inquiries : 

Anne caught her breath. 

‘Did you find out anything else from 
your inquiries?” she cried. ‘‘ Did you finc 
out about Drusilla, and Violet Sunderland ? 
Georgie’s engagements have a short life 
and a merry one. It is not—dull to be 


would have 


| Georgie's fiancée.”’ 


The Goddess Girl gave Georgie’s hand a 
soft little squeeze; at least I fancied that 
she did. 

‘Perhaps he is a bit too rapid in his 
experiments.’’ She smiled slyly at that 
disgraceful boy. ‘‘And I guess it’s about 
time he found some one to make up his 
mind for him, permanently.” 

Her look and tone as she said this were 
delightful. But Georgie, wrapped up in his 
injury, dropped her hand to gaze with deep 
reproach at poor Anne, and Drusilla moved 


_to her sister's side with a sudden impulse 


of tenderness. Anne, however, pushed her 
away and turned with a quick gesture of 
appeal to Georgie. But she might have 
spared herself that last humiliation. He 
only rammed his straw hat further over 
his moody eyes, plunged his hands into his 
pocketsand strode off. Andatthedistance 
of a few yards he stopped and turned to 
look reproachfully at poor Anne. 

*‘T hate a woman to be false,” 


And I expect he did. 
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928 Chicago Opera Hose Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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7 A Positi.. + 
€ Relief 


Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, 

and Sunburn, 

and all afflictions of the skin. 








Removes all odor of perspir 
Sold everywhere, or e n receipt of tM 
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GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J | 
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THE BEST LIGHT CO., 5-25 E. Sth St., Canton, 0 
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a Iilustrators and Cartoonists 


Earn $25 to $100 a week 


The National Press Association 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind 
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MADE OF LINEN 
15¢ For25¢+ 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is the best of all good things that come 
from the grocer. It makes the most wholesome and nutritious 
bread and the daintiest cake and pastry-—_ Itis a biscuit 
Flour — Itis apastry Flour —- Itis a bread flour - [tis a cake 
Flour — Itis an all around flour made for you. 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 











